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Eclectic School Readings 


Robinson Crusoe 


By Danie. DEFOE. 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold 


By JAMES BALDWIN. ‘ 35 
Latest additions to Eclectic School Dediees ROB- 
INSON CRUSOE has been adapted to school uses 
while practically retaining all the essential character- 
istics of the first edition of this work, published in 1719. 
FIFTY FAMOUS STORIES are sure to deeply in- 
terest children and are calculated to lay the foundation 
for broader literary study. The illustrations in both 
books are numerous, artistic and suggestive, and their 
appearance throughout is in keeping with the hand- 
some style of the other volumes of this popular series, 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS 


NOW INCLUDE: 


Edited by KATE STEVENS 50 


&& & 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. C. A. Lane - - - - $.25 

FAIRY STORIES AND FaBLEs. By James Baldwin - : = 
STORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS FOR Larvae AMERICANS. By 

Edward Eggleston - - - - - .40 

OLD GREEK STORIES. By James ‘Baldwin . - - - - .45 

OLD STORIES OF THE East. By James Baldwin - - - .45 
STORIES OF AMERICAN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. By Edward 

Eggleston - - - - .50 

THE STORY OF GREECE. By H. A. Guerber - - - - ,60 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited by Kate Stevens’ - - - .50 

Firty FAMous STORIES RETOLD. By James Baldwin, - - .35 
Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices, Correspond- 


ence with reference to examination and introduction 
cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York City 
Also at CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, BOSTON, ATLANTA; and PORTLAND, ORE, 








HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL HISTORY. 
John Fiske’s History of the United States for Schools. 


With Topics and Questions, Suggestive Questions and Directions, and Topics 
for Collateral Reading by F. A. Hill. With many Maps and Illustrations, and 
full Bibliographical Lists and Aids to Outside Reading. $1.00, met. An ad- 
mirable book for use in the Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 
CORRELATED LITERATURE, 


Irving’s Rip Van Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


(New York life : Revolutionary period), Philip ef Pokeneket (1675). With a Biograph- 
icalSketch. In Riverside Literature Series, No. 51, paper covers, li cents, net ; with No. 
52. containing other Essays from the Sketch Book, in one volume, linen, 40 cents, net. 


Washington’s Rules of Conduct, Diary of Adventure, and 


Farewell Addresses (1753-179). With Introductions and Notes. In Riverside 
Literature Series, No. 24. Paper covers, 15 cents, net ; linen, 25 cents, net. 


Longfellow’s Evangeline (1755-1893.) 


With a Portrait, Biographical Sketch, Sketch of Longfellow’s Home Life b 
omer. Alice M. Lougfellow, Historical Introduction, 

Acadia, and a Pronouncing Vocabulary. 

covers, 15 cents, net ; linen, 25 cents, net. 


Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, Concord Ode, and Other 
Poems (1775). With a Biographical Sketch. Portrait, and Nctes. In Riverside Liter 
ature Series, No.15. Paper Covers, 15 cents, net ; bound with The Vision of Sir Launfal 
and Other Poems, linen, 40 cents, nef. 

Fiske’s War of Independence (1775-1789.) 

With Maps and a Biographical Sketch. In Riverside Literature Series, Double No, 62. 
Paper covers, 30 cents, net ; linen, 40 cents, net 


Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration, and Oration on 


his 
Notes, Ulustrattons, Map of 
In Riverside Literature Series, No. |, paper 


Adams and Jefferson (182°-1826). In Riverside Literature Series, No. 56. Paper 
covers, 15 cents, nef. 

Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1851). 
With an Intreductory Sketch. In Riverside Literature Series, Quadruple No. 88. 


Paper covers, £0 cents, net ; linen, 60 cents, net. 


Holmes’s My Hunt after the Captain, and Other Papers 


(1862). In Riverside Literature Series, No. 31. Paper covers, 15 cents, net; bound up 
with No. 6 (Grandmother's Story, etc.), linen, 40 cents, nef. 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech, Inaugural Addresses, and 


Other Papers, with Lowell's Essay on Lincoln (1361-1865. In Riverside Lit- 
erature Series, No. 32. Paper covers, 15 cents, net. 


Full descriptive circulars will be sent to any addrers on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. mE 17th St., New York. 158 Adams St., Boston, 











LEADING TEXT-BOOKS. 


The Normal Course in Reading. 
By Miss E. J. Topp and Supt. W. B. PowELL. | 
The Normal Review System of Writing. | 
Slanting Copies. Vertical Copies. 

By Professors Farley and Guinison. 


The Normal Course in Spelling. | 


By Professors LarKIN DunTON and C. G. Goodwin: | 


The Normal Course in Number. 
By President Jonn W. Cook and Miss N. CROPsEY. 


By Professor F. L. 


of Geology. 


Schools. 
The Normal Course in English. 


By A. H. Wetsa and Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD. 


The Normal Course in Drawing. 
By Professor H. W. SHAYLOR. 


The Normal Music Course. ) 
The Cecilian Series of Study and Song. ; 


By Joun W. Turts. 


| The Tempest. 





l16mo. 48 cents each. 





Choice Publications of Silver, Burdett s a 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FOR HIGHER GRADES. 
| A History of American Literature. 


12mo. 485 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 


PLATTEE, State College, Pa. By Irene M. Meav, State Normal School, Winona, 
Minn. 12mo. 245 pp. 75 cents. 
A Text-Book for High and Normal Schools. 
A First Book 


The Earth and Its Story: 


By Professor ANGELO HEILPRIN, 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 
267 pp. $1.00. 64 beautiful full-page illustrations. 


A History of the United States for 
By W. A. Mowry, A.M, 
ARTHUR M, Mowry, A.M. 
erous illustrations, maps, and side notes. 


' Midsummer Night’s Dream: 
Latest volumes of Studies in English Classics. 
Edited, with notes by Homer B. Spracusr, Ph.D 


For further information of these and other of our superior text-books, send for our illustrated educational catalogue and our descriptive circulars, mailed free. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


The English Language and Its Grammar. 


Topical Notes on American Authors. 
By Lucy Tappan, Central High School, Minneapolis. 
12mo. 34 pp. $1.00. 


12mo. 


A Hand Book of Vocal [lusic. 
By Joun W. Torts, author of the Normal Music 
Course, and the Cecilian Series of Study and Song, 
$1.0. 


Ph.D, and 


8vo. 466 pp. $1.44. Num- 


Syria from the Saddle. 
By ALBERT PAYsON TERHUNE. 
80 beautiful illustrations. 
Delightful pen-pictures of the Holy Land of to- 
day. Choice Supplementary reading. 


—_ 


1i2mo. S18pp. $1.50, 
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ANew - 
Departure in 
Lead reacts 


Eagle Simplex Pencil. 













‘YOU CAN OBTAIN AS LONG A POINT AS DESIRED. 
THIS OBVIATES THE USE OF A KNIFE OR ANY 
OTHER METHOD FOR SHARPENING. 


A Niw DEPARTURE IN LEAD PENCILS. 
BY SIMPLY REMOVING THE WOODWITH THE FINGER NAIL 


neil 












PATENT appt '~p FOR 


POINTING THE LEAD 





UNSCREW THE TIP 
AND INSERT THE LEAD 
IN THE APERTURE, WHEN 
4 FEW TURNS EITHER 
WAY WILL PRODUCE 
4 FINE POINT. 




















Bh Bn ti te i th De in tn Bk hn te hn th tn ti ed 


14 Fore Street, London, E. C. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 





The superiority of this Pencil over the ordinary Pencil of the day will be readily scen and appreciated, for its conve- 
nience A ——- simplicity will unqut stionably make it the popular Pencil for all uses. 
OTE. By simply removing the wood with the finger nails you can obtain as long a point as desired. 
This B se the use of a knife or any other method for sharpening. The lead contained in the Eagle Simplex Pencil is of 
an unequaled quality, and is made from the Purest of Graphite by a new and special process entirely our own. 
The many advantages of the Eagle Simplex Pencil will be universally conceded atter a trial. 


SampPces Furnisweo Free TO PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS. 


Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 





73 Franklin Street, New York. 
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SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving ; resrer 


LABOR | any amount OUR 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. -:2 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 5c 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 ur 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


E. L. RELLOGG & CO. New York & Chicago 





Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
time. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
12 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


nomagiggie AFMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary to1 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 








graving done on premises. 





Glass blowing and en- 





SPECIAL OFFERS. 


We must make room for new stock and therefore 
make to our patrons the following extraordinary 
offers : 


The Professional Teacher. 


144 pages, size of TeacuErs’ InstiTUTE—equal to 
500 pages of an ordinary book—3O cents postpaid 
—one-half usual price. It contains N. Y. State 
Graded Examination Questions and Answers on 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. Many valuable 
articles on educational subjects, 


Educational Foundations. Zoxxd. 


1892-3.—600 pages. Cloth. Very valuable toevery 
teacher. @O cents postfaid. Regular price $1.25 


Lubbock’s Best 100 Books. 


10 cents. Regular price, 20 cents. 


Pooler’s N. Y. School Laws, 


Every N. Y. teacher should own it. Only 48 
cents, Regular price, 30 cents. 


Browning’s Aspects of Education. 


A standard treatise on educational history. 43 
cents postpaid. Regular price, 25 cents. 


Gladstone’s Object Teaching. 


8 cents. Regular price, 15 cents, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York 





Fine Science Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch’l Furn’g Co.) 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom—149-151 E. Huron St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
260-page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 





J. M. OLCOTT,  seavqvarrers ror 
W.&A. K. Jobnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 
AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


70 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Frick’s Successful e 
Electric Program Clock 


Electric 

Automatically signals the periods of any number 
of different programs in any number of differe. i 
rooms, corridors, or buildings. All periods of a}! pro- 
grams can be changed with ease, by simply inserting 
the contacts at the times desired. Automatically 
makes all changes of programs. Introduces stun- 
dard time everywhere. Apparatus furnished for all 
classes of program signaling. Complete plants in- 
stalled, including Fire Alarm, Button Board for 
special signals, teachers’ calls, 





P ease write for illustrated Catalogue and Testi- 
monials. They will interest you. 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., WAYNESBORO, PA. 





‘When in Doubt 


| 


Where to find the Tarr Noiseless Blackbeard 
Pointer, Gifford Air-Tight Ink Well, or, 
io fact, Anything in the way of General School 
Supplies, just address a line of inquiry to 


THE W. A. CHOATE CO., 


General School Furnishers, 


24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Cwo Great Books. 


I. PRIMARY IDEAL MUSIC BOOK 


| 96 pages, bound in half cloth. Price, by mail, 35 cents. 
| The rudemental department is simple and thorough. 
| The music includes a wide range of —— and styles. 
The songs are bright and pleasing. It is a standard 
primary work. 


Il. ADVANCED IDEAL IMUSIC BOOK. 


198 pages, bound in linen. Price by mail, 60 cents. 
This is one of the best prepared books for teaching 
peepee and chorus work ever published. It is divided 

to departments, and each department is as perfectly 
done as could weil ve imagined, Every piece of mu-ic 
is good, every song wili be sung and enjoyed. There 
is not a poor page in the book. 


Special discounts on orders for a dozen or more. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Pubs., 


Harrisburg, Pa. 








EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOUKNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 








NEW 
PENS. 


For Vertical Writing. 


Works: 
Camden, N. J. 


ESTERBROOK’S 





. _No. 556 van Peas. 
You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ‘sew Yor. 


VERTICAL WRITERS 








> 


QESTERBROOK & co’s \ 


No. 570 Medium Points, 


om oe . ” =~ 
OlESTERBROOK &CO'S 
—— 


No. 571 Coarse Points. 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION tencnere agewey 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. bs 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, Soteoduase ocetionss, yoy families, superior 
7, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. — CHICAGO aaa rotessors, incipals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov 


ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom 
Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 








mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. *”=**23,5.28" * 15 Untn Bare, Hew Yor 








100-)-age Agency Manual sent free to any address. . Pr ’ ’ 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City,Mo. chermerhorn’s Teachers Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 25 King St., West, Toronto, Can. 728 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. Oldest and best known in U. S. 
1242 12th Street, Washington, D.C. 420 Century B’id’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. Established 1855. 





3 EAst 14TH STREET. N. Y. 


For Western Positions jecesr WasreRN AGENCY, Try KELLOGG’S 








viz:-ALBERT & CLAKK, Poulilman Building. Chicag BUREAU 
* 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY |cccer xen koi. ites ponrions in tiny aiterce 


states, also in Canada and Africa. Positions have 

| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. been sent to this Bureau this summer tor which no 

candidates were found. The following p aces are 

Telephone, Bos‘on 775-2. {now open, others are coming in 3 fs you can 

accept a good position you will do well to write the 

—— atonce,. Whenin New York City please 
] 


FROM WEAR | Man in Normal School, Gymnastics, Music and 


| Drawing, $1000, 


Save Boo ks AND TEAR g.Ltdy for Lierature, Rhetoric in Normal School, 


Method and Training Teacher, $800 
| High school teacher of E nglish, $500. 
| German and French in High School, $6or. 
Asst. in Training School, 
| abe Manual T vee A L vady, S70c. 
S. 


Vocal Music, pub ic schools, $750. 
ome Also several positions in graded schools for Normal 


graduates, at $400, to $600. A few positions open 
| for College men in preparatory schools. Write or 
in extra life and neatness of books. call on 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL piceaaat O E. 9th Street, New York. 


see SHORTHAND +3232: 
THE HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS isscrsvawszarses = 


ty. “Isaac 
Pit Cc lete Phono hic S itt tructor,’’ 
Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Buok Covers, ae sein ets i 
and Holden’s Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. ries _ mag 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q., N. Y. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N.Y. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. a- ieszons ef, the. Metropolitan nag by BA 


W. Cor. 2th St. Absolute individual instruc 


remeuca"ter: HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. = iguttdcane, fat onto 








E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





Inside and Out. 
































P. O. BOX ese. B4. — | : m 

KINDERGARTEN) sisiis= {Chicago 
end Ga Citeteane: | Kinde rgarten 

—Kelloge’s School Entertainment Series.—= * College. | 

: 











Mrs J. N. CROUSE, Director. 
e— Principal. 


No. 1.—Mother Nature’s Festival. CALREE REIS AON. 


pap Prepares Kindergartners, Super- 
For a School Exhibition. New. The characters are: Mother Nature, April, | visors, and Training Teachers. Com- 
May. Birds, Flowers, Trees. From 25 to 50 children can take part. The bines college course and profession 
costumes may be simple or quite elaborate. This will make a very pretty ; 
entertainment for Arbor Day or for any Spring or Summer Ex: rcise. Just CONVOCATION OF MOTHERS, 
published. Price, 15 cents postpaid; $1.50 per dozen copies. OCTOBER 21, 22, 23 

9 ° 


No. 2. An Object Lesson in History. 


An Historical Exercise for School Exhibitions. The dialogue introduces a 10 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
large number of Quot ations from American authors describing historical | 
scenes Several prominent parts, but almost a whole class can take part if | CBVVSVSF VVVEVSISSVOG 
desired Adapted for pupils from 10 to 16 years of age. Just published. | 
Price, 15 cents, postpaid ; $1 50 per dozen copies. New York Educational Bureau has 
® | filled po itions in 29 States and 
| Canada. Recommends teachers 
. re. If you want real assist- 
Es * KELLOGG & Co., 61 i. Ninth St., New York. -—- hn Bg An. teachers, el 
Keliogg’s Bureau. No charge for 
information. Teachers are wanted 
EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi-| now by H.S. Kellogg, Manager, 61 
cating with advertisers. East Ninth St., New York. 








Send for curriculums, #ddress Dept, B 
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‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious - 
The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & Co, unre 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTERBAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
| MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 

THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN, 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 

















<see) «For Vertical Writing. << vircnro) 
Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR aND- VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 9: John Street, NEW YORK. 








THE BEST HELPS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Maltby’s Map Modeling in Geography and History. 


Full of new ideas. Describes a great variety of means for map modeling. Its 
lessons in primary Geography are delightful. Many new methods are given. It hasa 
large number of fine illustrations. It will help you. Price, to teachers $1.10, postpaid: 


? ’ 
Kellogg’s Geography by Map Drawing. 
This book will show you how to make geography the most interesting of studies 
It will delight the boys and girls. Only 45 cents—a trifle when you consider the 
help you will get from it. 


Augsburg’s Easy Drawings for the Geography Class. 


A charming book. Over 200 simple drawings hat can be placed on the bla. k- 
board by any teacher. Teach ‘¢Arough the eye. Every one wants it who sees it. 
Only 45 cents. 


Analytical Questions in Geography 
is the best— For preparing for an examination; For Reviewing pupils in school ; For use 
as a reference book, 45 cents. postpaid. 
We have 500 Blackboard Stencils that are excellent and cheap for illustration. 
List on application. Also complete 1oc-page catalogue of teachers’ books. 


E. L. KELLOGG € CoO., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


can now be selected with the certainty of | curately described. Special prices to teach- 
securing valuable books only. Our new] ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
catalogue of all the best books and aids | closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent| volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much| the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
less than cost. It is the result of months of | are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
patient labor. All important books are ac- | ished on receipt of price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 


tr vou want <ALL THE CUTS} 
FRENCH BOOKS,) aris ror SALE 


At Reduced Prices. 
Bol Tepes 20c. per sq.in., minimum price 








or books of any description—School Books, Standarc 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 
Orders should be sent in as soon as possible afte: 
posed 


Publisher and Importer, 
7 cuts ap in the paper, as all cuts must be dis 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New Yord. | 0 shortly after put livation. Address 


Catalogue on application. Importations promptly mad: | E.L. KELLOGG &CO., 61E, gth St., New Yor 


Linge Etchings, 7c. per sq.in., minimum price, 
Ce 








Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 





Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimulant, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 

Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland. Me., 
says: ‘‘] have used it in my own 
case when suffering from nervous 
exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
| have prescribed it for many of the 
various forms of nervous debility, and 
it has never failed to do good.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, - Providence, R, I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





Chafing 


and 


Prickly Heat 


are in most cases caused by the corrosive 
action of acid 


Perspiration 


and are often aggravated by the friction of 
the clothing with the skin. 


Relief may be obtained quickly by applying 
a lather of 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


and letting it dry on. 


Try this! 
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The business department of THE JoURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to.contributions should be addressed plainly 
“‘ Editors of ScHooL JouRNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
should be addressed to E. L. Kettocc & Co, Do not put editor- 
ial and business items on the same sheet. 


Teaching and Learning. 


It appears from a survey of the past twenty-five years 
that an increased number of men and women in differ- 
ent places have rightly conceived the purpose of teach- 
ing. When there is a large number of such, teaching 
will become a profession. Along with this discovery 
there must be a determination to be, to know, and to do 
what the new aspects of education at present demand. We 
can now look back and see that twenty-five years ago 
the number was small, even in cities like Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, of those who passed 
beyond possessing a meager knowledge of the element- 
ary studies and some skill in school tactics ; indeed, so 
small was this number that it was easy to name them. 
With the new feeling that has been diffused there rises 
a parallel to the cry of the jailer, “ What shall we do to 
become worthy of our calling ?” 

There is a possibility of advancement for all who are 
willing to take suggestions for their development, no 
matter who makes them, no matter from what quarter 
they come. But there must be a willingness, to start 
with. In the past the teacher has stood on the defen 
sive ; the educational paper that hinted that he could 
learn something was thrown down centemptuously. The 
case is remembered of a principal who pointed out to 
the editoran article on Manual Training and threw THE 
JouURNAL down with the exclamation, “ You'll never live 
to see that come about ; it tires me to see those things.” 
Yet that same principal, three years after, conducted the 
editor through an annex that was fitted with tools. It 
was erected, however, at the suggestion of the trus- 
tees. 

This defensive position must be forsaken ; the 
teacher must be as alert for suggestion and hint as 
Henry Ward Beecher was. A man of this character be- 
comes a fruitful teacher ; we have had them in the past. 
But the point only was reached that enabled them to 
utilize in their school-room the experiences of life, the 
incidents that came under their observation,—a line of 
poetry here and an anecdote there ; they were interest- 


ing teachers. They did not help other teachers ; they 
did not consider their relation to the educational world ; 


they made their school-rooms richer, but contributed 
nothing to the world. 

There are many in school-rooms, as is becoming ap- 
parent, who are persons of gifts; these owe a certain 
debt to their profession. That teacher who can make 
his school-room a place of profit for his pupils can 
profitably speak to his fellows; and this will be most 
serviceable to him. He will find as he comes to write 
that he must look at things broadly. Many a teacher 
has been sorely disappointed when he first undertook to 
enlighten his fellows. One who had achieved a great 
reputation was invited to give three addresses before 
the teachers of a city ; on the first address the remark 
was, “He has said all he knows;” and so it proved, 
and his hearers then wondered how he had achieved so 
great a renown. But this man rallied, studied, and 
breathed deeper and became one of the best institute 
instructors New York ever had. 

Men who can affect others productively can teach 

largely and finely; men who leave the knowledge ab- 
sorbed (of verbs, or of Africa, for example) to do the 
work of education are narrow t@achers. These produc 
tive men obtain suggestions from every quarter ; they 
not only develop others, they develop themselves. 
They make school room life interesting ; they arouse 
the imagination ; all who come near them feel an elec- 
tric shock. They have discovered a science more or 
less in their work. The temptations, however, for such 
is to be satisfied to carry this class through this year as 
best they can and the next years’ class in the same 
way. ’ 
No man needs stimulation, onward-pushing, so much 
as speakers and teachers; they are both of one class. 
The teacher who is no longer a learner has arrived at 
the end of his usefulness A principal 1s in mind, teach- 
ing actively each hour of the day, who has been in the 
school-room fifty years. He speaks ina letter thus: 
“T can truly say I give more thought to my work each 
year ; I read papers, magazines, and books, especially 
travels and histories; I do not cite from them in my 
class, but I feel their influence as I teach. I never took 
much stock in there being a science in teaching, con- 
sidering it as a personal art, until during the last quar- 
ter of my fifty-two years. I believe there is a science 
in teaching now as well as an art, and would urge all 
young teachers to dig for principles.’ 

The problem of education is one that can be solved 
only by those who look at men and women largely ; it is 
a many-sided question ; it isan anthropological matter. 
All the great questions which perplex men are troubling 
the boys and girls. The teacher must therefore draw 
from a wide field; he must appropriate from all sources 
whatever enables him to render the developing process 
a surer and more pleasing one. This is clear; and it 
is also clear that those that lead others to climbing must 
themselves be ascending. 






















































Demand vs. Supply. 
By G. T. JOHNSON. 


_ In the physical world, action promotes friction ; 
friction promotes waste ; waste demands supply ; supply 
must be commensurate with waste or exhaustion fol- 
lows. 

An animate bedy is never in a state of perfect repose. 
When voluntary activities are suspended, the involuntary 
processes of circulation, nutrition, and excretion con- 
tinue. As action is constant, so is waste, and so must 
be the supply, the material of which must be food, water 
in some form, and air. 

Unremitting continuance of extreme voluntary activi- 
ties for any considerable period of time, produces ex- 
haustion ; the organs of assimilation being unable to 
meet the excessive demands caused by waste. A period 
of rest is necessary to restore the equilibrium between 
waste and supply. 

Growing animals must not only repair the waste, but 
they must dui/d wp the body itself, in allits parts. This 
growth is carried on through the activities of the same 
organs and by means of material of the same nature, as 
are the repairs. When a growing animal partakes of 
only sufficient nutriment, or assimilates only a sufficient 
amount to repair waste, growth is suspended. 

That animal called the child, is, in its normal condi- 
tion, an exceedingly active animal, hence, in its little 
body, waste is great, demanding heavy repairs and sup- 
plies. It is a growing animal; hence it must take and 
assimilate a quantity of nutriment sufficient not only to 
repair waste, but to promote the desired growth. It re- 
quires much rest from voluntary activities, but its wak- 
ing condition is one of almost incessant motion ; hence, 
u ach sleep is necessary, to give nature, through the 
processes of nutrition, time to repair damages and to 
build the body a little broader and a little higher. 

This little animal revels in out-of-door sports ; in eat- 
ing and in sleeping. Why not? Nature is its director. 
Nature is a better mother to the child than we are dis- 
posed freely to admit. She would never compel the 
child to eat when not hungry, drink when not thirsty, 
nor would she fail to properly supply its stomach with 
needed nutriment, its body with needed repose. Nature 
has very correct ideas about the frequency, kind, and 
amount of supplies, and the sleep, needed by this strange 
little animal. Her promptings are quite safe. 

Adults are usually over- feed; they need to make repairs, 
only. In past generations children were over-fed ; but, 
as the pendulum swung back from the point of over 
feeding, it reached the opposite extreme of under-feed- 
ing. 

Few children have weak digestive apparatus. Nature 
has built them on a wiser plan. She knows what an im- 
portant part digestion plays in the domestic economy of 
the child. She knows that the stomach is not only the 
main depot of supplies for the growth and repairs of the 
child, but that it is the central office for telegraphic, 
telephonic, and rapid-transit communications of all 
kincs, throughout the body. Few children, compara- 
tively, have weak stomachs; yet parents who have 
studied the needs of the child far less than Mother 
Nature, place restrictions on the cAi/d’s supplies, and 
compel it to feed upon unpalatable viands because 
“ They are good for little boys ;” thus effectually thwart- 
ing the plans of nature, the while they indulge their own 
appetites to injurious eacess, 
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Is there any reason why the child’s appetite should 
not be gratified, as well as that of the adult ? 

The dumb brutes are wiser. When the calf draws its 
milk, it partakes until satisfied. When older grown, it 
nips the green grass without restraint. No one says to 
it, “ You must eat no more ; it is not good for J/if#le cat- 
tle.” 

With regard to sleep, too, the parent usually judges 
from the wrong standpoint. The application of that old 
maxim, “ Early to rise,” etc., has embittered the life of 
many a child, and weakened his faculties. Parents fail 
to observe that the lines refer to adults. ‘“ Make a man 
healthy,” etc. This maxim has been too long applied to 
childhood. The “Early to bed” part of it may be 
wisely applied to all ages ; but this portion of it is fre- 
quently, the least conscientiously enforced in regard to 
children, while that part containing the sting for child- 
hood is seldom forgotten. 

The child is overworked, under-fed, and allowed in- 
sufficient time for sleep and rest. He is indolent, acts 
tired, and is averse to both work and play. These are 
nature’s signals for a halt for supplies and repairs. 

Are they heeded? The child is punished for indol- 
ence, dragged from his bed half asleep, and, in many 
cases, driven to tasks by threats and violence. Thus 
is he doubly punished—punished by his guardians of the 
hour, punished by nature in the after years, who allows 
him to develop into a creature dwarfed, unsymmetrical, 
or weak, perhaps both mentally and physically. Thus 
are the sins of the parents visited upon the children. 

Does the overwork of the child cease when it enters 
the school-room door? Does it find time for a due 
amount of rest and recreation? Does the teacher un- 
derstand the processes of child-growth and develop- 
ment? Does he understand the great principal of ani- 
mate nature, embodied in the words, “ Change is rest?” 
Dees he know that to force the activities of the mind is 
to wear out the body? Does he realize that under the 
guise of instructor he may be doing the child irrepara- 
ble injury ? Is he certain that his well-meant methods 
and regulations are not fit subjects for investigation by 
the “ Humane Society” ? 

Kansas City, Mo. 


»* 
The English School System. 


By M. A. WADDELL RopDGEr. 


Said an experienced English schoolmaster: “ The 
English school system is fettered by ancient laws and 
customs.” The Parliamentary acts of »891 and 1892, 
giving partially free education, may be traced to two 
potent causes The first is the extension of the fran- 
chise to the working classes ; the second may be found 
in the marvelous progress of the United States. The 
Centennial Exposition of °76 gave to the English 
common school system an impetus of which few English 
people are aware. 

There are two principal classes of public schools in 
England, the board or government elementary schools 
and the denominational public schools. No school is 
obliged to accept the government yearly grant of two 
and a half dollars given by the act of 1891, but all 
schools whose average weekly fee is not more than 
eighteen cents for each scholar may demand it. Schools 
which previously charged an average weekly fee of only 
twelve cents, are made free by the act of 1892. Those 
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charging more, by accepting the government grant of 
two dollars and fifty cents per pupil have simply cur- 
tailed their fees twelve cents weekly. The denomina- 
tional public schools, all of which are under government 
inspection, have heretofore determined their own fees. 
Under the “ New Code” of ’92 by the acceptance of the 
government grant many become free and others have 
reduced their fees. The Parliamentary Education De- 
partment may, when it thinks best, charge weekly fees, 
in any district, up to twelve cents. The number of ex- 
ceptions, limitations, etc, to the general rules under 
the school acts are legion. 

The majority of the English public school buildings 
are markedly inferior to those of American towns and 
cities. Many are ill-ventilated and not very clean, 
Probably few are in the condition of the school in South 
Devonshire, which had not been scrubbed for sixteen 
years because the considerate school board would not 
spend five shillings of the rate-payers’ money in the 
scouring process. The code of ’92 proposes to remedy 
these evils by a schedule of rules for planning, furnish- 
ing, and cleaning public elementary schools. 

The government elementary schools are not popular 
in England; even the well-to-do mechanic looks upon 
the children who attend as several steps lower on the 
social ladder than his offspring, so he sends his children 
to the denominational public school. 

Elementary education in Britain is compulsory and 
compulsion is not a dead letter, but a living truant 
officer who goes from school to school bi-weekly. 
‘Consequently the children of the slums are all brought 
into the board school. Two or three years ago the Sal- 
vation Army and other philanthropic bodies instituted 
in some of the large towns “ Free Breakfasts” for many 
of the slum children, who, it was found, were often 
obliged to go to schvol without having tasted food. A 
large proportion of the children attending the board 
schools are dirty and ragged, and, as the more fortunate 
classes do not usually attend these schools, there seems 
to be no such incentive to neatness and cleanliness as 
in our American schools. 

Boys and girls usually study in separate buildings, 
but in cities in both the north and south of England 
they are “trying the experiment” of having boys and 
girls study together. The head masters said the plan 
did not work very well, as the girls, “ because of their 
sewing lessons,” got behind the boys in arithmetic. 

In many schools at least four or five hours per week 
are devoted to sewing, during which time the boys 
Study arithmetic or geography. More geography and 
history and less sewing and knitting is a change much 
needed in English schools. In board or government 
schools girls study geography as well as boys. But un- 
til two or three years ago in most of the Episcopalian 
elementary schools girls were not taught any geography ; 
now they are taking it in these schools in homeopathic 
doses. In a town of some fifty thousand inhabitants, 
in the south of England, is a girls’ school of over one 
hundred pupils ; it is under Episcopal control and gov- 
€rnment inspection. The head mistress said the girls 
were “taught sewing znstead of geography,” adding, “ You 
know girls eed sewing more than geography.” Every 
year girls of fourteen “ finished their educa‘ion ” in this 
ill-lighted and worse ventilated school without ever 
looking inside a geography. 

The head mistress of a middle class Episcopal school 
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in the same town said that pupils often came to her 
from other Episcopal schools who could not even define 
a lake or an island, though tolerably advanced in other 
English branches. “Is it not disgraceful!” she added, 
This excellent school with its finely equipped building 
has an attendance of about three hundred girls ranging 
from eight to fifteen years of age. The subjects taught 
are the English branches, drawing and a little physical 
geography. The fee for one year's tuition is seventy- 
five dollars. 


Of course each denominational school imparts relig- 
ious instruction according to its own tenets. The fol- 
lowing is a paragraph which appeared in one of the 
leading dailies of Newcastle on Tyne not long ago: 


“Next Monday Mr. Smith will be asked whether he is aware 
that in certain national schools a catechism is taught containing 
the following questions and answers: 

‘Q.—Is ‘t very dangerous to leave the church ? 

A.—Yes ; and it is also a very grievous sin. 

Q.—Is it wrong to join in the worship of Dissenters ? 

A.—Yes; we should only attend places of worship in connec- 
tion with the Church of England. And whether the government 
will consider the advisability of excluding from the benefits of the 
assisted education bill schools in which such catechisms are 
taught.’ It is impossible to believe that the teaching of such 
bigotry is common in Episcopalian schools, but unfortunately the 
tendency of a state church is ever toward intolerant assumption 
of superiority which facts do not justify. This is especially 
noticeable in the rural districts throughout England. In the 
church, or Episcopal schools, the vicar insists upon all the teach- 
ers being members of the established church. If they belong to 
another denomination they must leave it before they are permitted 
to serve even as pupil teachers.” 


In many English schools drawing is taught to boys 
only. Music seems to receive but little attention ; in 
many schools about an hour a week is devoted to the 
study of the tonic-sol-fa system. 

The text-books commonly used both in geography 
and history are inferior to those used in our public 
schools. Some geographies contain no maps, the 
children using such are expected to buy a small atlas 
(costing one cent) of the country they are studying. 
The geography used by Standard 4 (the compulsory 
Standard in many schools in the North of England 
prior to 91) contains no mention of countries other 
than Britain, Ireland, Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. In more advanced geographies the amount of in- 
formation given concerning the United States is meager 
and very small in proportion to the space accorded to 
Europe. 

The account of the American Revolution given in 
school histories is ludicrous. An American teacher en- 
tered a London bookseller’s and asked to be shown a 
copy of the English history most used in the common 
schools. The clerk handed her an English history ; she 
turned to the Revolutionary war and found that the 
writer stated the cause of the war to be due to the fact 
that the English church did not send over bishops 
enough to teach the Puritans their duty ! 

In a little book of two hundred and seventy-one pages 
(large type) called “ Pictures of English History,” the 
entire account of the American revolution does not 
occupy four pages. These Pictures of English History 
are well painted, but are such detached fragments of 
what ought to be a connected whole that they form a 
most insufficient historical foundation. Yet this is the 
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history with which many young people ‘ finish their 
education” in the seventh or last Standard. Many who 
leave school after passing Standard Four never read 
even this. 

In one school of my acquaintance having about two 
hundred pupils, almost none of whom enter any other 
school, the pupils use no grammar of any description, 
but learn grammar solely from the exercises placed upon 
the blackboard by the teacher. This school, under 
Episcopal control, is the only common school in the 
district ; it has one admirable feature which is worthy 
of mention, each year the out-going class studies one of 
the best of Shakespeare’s plays. 

Strange to say, each local district may determine the 
standard which the scholars must reach before leaving 
school. A reliable head-master testified that in some 
factory districts children were required to pass the 
Second Standard only (about equivalent to our Second 
Reader) before leaving school permanently to go to 
work. Every year the Parliamentary Education Blue 
Book says, “We regret that the education of far too 
many children of ten years ef age and upwards is dis- 
continued directly the compulsory standard is passed.” 
The code of 1892 declares that no child can after fifteen 
years of age receive further free instruction from the 
state. Comparatively few children remain in school 
till fifteen years old. The state does not provide free 
high schools in England. 

Although the infant departments of English schools 
are not kindergartens yet some of the kindergarten 
methods are used. It is estimated that over four 
hundred and fifty thousand children under five years of 
age are in the infant schools of England. The benefi- 
cence of these free infant schools is great ; they mean 
to thousands of little ones four or five hours a day in com- 
fortable, light rooms, which must otherwise be spent in 
dark, dirty tenements or in the gutter; they save 
thousands from disease and accident and rescue them 
for a few hours datly from the brutality of oft-times in- 
human parents. 

The English system of training teachers is unique. 
Two or three bright pupils who have completed the 
work of the common school and wish to become teach- 
ers are “apprenticed ” for four years (five until recently); 
during these four years they attend school daily and 
teach the children under the masters’ or mistresses’ 
supervision. In the evening they study at home and 
daily recite to the master, thus continuing their 
English studies. During the first year the pupil teacher 
is paid about sixty cents per week ; the second year he 
receives about $1.12 ; the third year about $1.32 ; in the 
fourth year about $1.92 per week. These prices may 
vary in some districts, but the variation is slight. After 
four years of the grind of pupil teaching the male or 
female aspirant for pedagogic hoaors must take a two- 
years’ course in a training college for teachers. The 
English branches,with mathematics, drawing, music, and 
usually either French or German, are the principal sub- 
jects of study in this two years’ course. 

There is also a front door into the teachers’ ranks. 
“ Graduates of any university, in the United Kingdom 
and persons over eighteen years of age, who have passed 
university and other examinations recognized by the 
department, may be recognized as assistant teachers.” 
This 1s to induce university men and women to take up 
the work of primary teaching 
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The average salary of head masters is about $650 00 
per year; of head-mistresses from one half to two- 
thirds that sum. 

A curious system of giving government grants for the 
passing of children in “specific subjects” prevails. 
Besides the grant of $2.50 per pupil given by the code 
of ’91, a grant is given for each child who at the yearly 
examination is passed into the next standard. A grant 
of from 50 cents to $1.00 is also given for the children 
who pass in specific subjects, The only compulsory 
Studies, are reading, writing, arithmetic, and drawing / 
But it would be considered a very poor school in which 
only these subjects were taught. So to induce the 
teaching of specific subjects, such as grammar, geog- 
raphy, elementary science, and history, a grant is given 
to the school managers for every child who passes in 
any of the specific subjects. The act of ’92 adds horti- 
culture, Welsh, navigation, and book-keeping to this 
list of specific subjects. The instruction in elementary 
science is increased by the addition of lessons giving 
illustrations of applied science upon clothing, food, 
warming, lighting of dwellings, etc. 

School vacations in England are short. Five weeks 
in summer ; two weeks at Christmas, ten days at Easter, 
with Royal birthdays interspersed, make up the total of 
the year’s holidays. 

The stumbling block of religious instruction is not 
quite so large there as with us. The Bible is read in 
public schools; those children whose parents do not 
wish them to hear it, are allowed to remain outside un- 
til the opening exercises are finished. 

The interesting subject of University Extension 
classes and courses of study in evening classes for 
adults must be reserved for another paper. 

Benzonia College, Michigan. 
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Defective Children. 


By C. O. Hoyt. 


School management in the present is far from that of 
the past ; because of our richer knowledge of the ways 
of children. That of the future will be more changed 
still, in consequence of added power and greater wis- 
dom. We have believed that all children should be 
treated alike, taught in the same way, and controlled as 
one mass or community, but individualism teaches us 
that there are different bodies, with their varied sense 
organs, different temperaments, minds, volitions, and 
emotions. Therefore, there must enter into the discus- 
sion of this problem something greater than superior 
force of will, there must be something other than the 
rod and bribery; there must be obedience to genetic 
law, conditioned by peculiar circumstances of develop- 
ment, due to both heredity and environment. This de- 
mands and makes necessary the recognition of individ- 
ualism in all of our methcds of teaching and manage- 
ment, and will lead to the consideration of quite a large 
class of pupils, presumably one fifth, who are deficient 
in some particular; either in an inability to acquire 
sensations because of imperfect organism or wanting in 
mental grasp by which the assimilation of these sensa- 
tions may be effected. 

Take almost any school and there may be found one 
or more children who are physically deformed, a few 
wear spectacles, doubtless many more should. Some 
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are partially deaf ; it will be a wonder, if not more than 
one is affected with some serious nervous disease, and 
the little one must continue to suffer because no one 
knows what is the matter with him. Every teacher has 
a few dull pupils, occasionally a bad one, and sometimes 
an extra angelic one; certainly not all of his pupils are 
normal children. 

The great question then is this: “Is there any rela- 
tion between defects found in the sensory organs and 
those of mental life and moral nature? This, together 
with a consideration of some methods of detection and 
an inquiry into some causes followed by an application 
as to possible management as related to the organic 
whole, may well occupy our attention in the considera- 
of defective children in the.schools. 

My plan, as a student of the child, has been to arouse 
first an interest among teachers and mothers in the 
great subject of child-study, and then by their co-oper- 
ation I have collected material, illustrating all phases 
of the school and home life; from this there has been 
selected something like five hundred cases of pupils 
who are defective, in some way. All cases mentioned 
are actual ones and have come under my own personal 
observation. Some we know how to manage with suc- 
cess; in others, not knowing all circumstances, success 
has not been assured. 

As preliminary to the making and recording of ob- 
servation, a study of temperamental characteristics, both 
physical and mental as determined by outward mani- 
festations, has been found to beof value. It confirms 
experience, awakens interest in the observer, leads to 
the acquirement of facility and a sure degree of ac- 
curacy. 

It may not be uninteresting to notice briefly descrip- 
tions of four normal children representing the four 
types with which ve meet. You may recognize a proto- 
type of the descriptions. 

1. Harrie is a bright little fellow, nine years of age. He is 
slight in build, ta!l for his age, and looks extremely delicate. His 
motions are quick and if a teacher can look quicker than he can 
move she will do well. His forehead is high and broad and the 
face tapers to a narrow chin; the nose is narrow and he has a 
long, slim neck. Hair light brown, eyes are gray and full of ex- 
pression, bright and vivid. The skin is transparent and thin, 
You would regard the child as sickly and delicate. He is quite a 
favorite with his teacher because he is studious and easy to learn. 

2. Nellie is a favorite. Her auburn hair, blue eyes, and florid 
complexion make a pleasing picture. Her face lights up with a 
smile when spoken to or in the rspose of thought she would be a 
Study for an artist. Muscles are rounded and well filled. This 
with her fair skin and animated countenance go to make up an 
organism that would delight any one. Being a perfect sanguine 
type, her love of gayety makes her life a happy one, inasmuch 
as she is an only child and her father has provided her with a 
home of comfort and ease. 

3. Don is a terror to the teacher and especially to the nervous 
one. Aged 12 he is engaged in selling papers when not other- 
wise occupied in school or in making life miserable for people of 
more highly organized sensibilities. He is thick set, heavy build, 
stocky and stout, face square and neck thick. Hair is black and 
Coarse and occasionally is combed. Eyes are black and when 
angry they flash fire. He is dark skinned and never shows an 
emotion upon the face. His home is quite in contrast with Nel- 
lie’s, for it is one of poverty. He is poorly dressed and 1s accus- 
tomed to privation and want. Don possesses excellent qualities, 
such that will, I believe, if properly developed, produce a strong 
type of manhood. 

4. Nick is a character with which you have all met. He too is 
thick set and has a square face and short neck. There is little 
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color in the face and less expression. Hair is brown. Eyes so 
peculiar that one cannot fail of noticing them. Of browish gray, 
the white seems in too great proportion. They are lusterless 
with little or no expression. He is slow, so slow! Excitable? 
As well try to excite a mountain. When he comes to the reci- 
tation how he labors, when he recites the words more slow. 
Nick is not a bad boy, but his father and teacher manifest no lit- 
tle anxiety concerning him. 


These four children are distinct types, and, so far as 
known, are not in any way defective. Each is develop- 
ing well in his own way. Having them in mind, some 
idea of the normal child, viewed temperamentally, let us 
turn our attention to some abnormal or defective ones, 
which class, as has been intimated, is comparatively 
large. 


The most noticable class and the one that most read- 
ily attracts attention is the physically deformed child. 
We perchance are drawn to him-in our sympathies and 
here the thought ends. We have not thought that per- 
chance this same deformity might have something to do 
in retarding mental growth and vigor, and that a study 
into causes might assist him. A child whose fingers of 
the right hand had grown together was materially hin- 
dered in the execution of manual work, When this 
was discovered, the help rendered was of such a char- 
acter as to considerably aid in mental development. 
Discovery leads to a rational mode of treatment. To do 
this one must go back to the home environment and 
there find causes of many peculiarities, as shown in the 
following case : 


M.F. Age 12. Second Grade.—Poor parentage, and ner ous 
temperament. From birth the right leg has been shorter than 
the left She has no use of it. Being favored at home on ac- 
count of this misfortune, a peculiar character has been 
developed. While quiet and unobtrusive and easily embarrassed, 
her work requiring manual exercise is poor. The hands are 
weak, motor activities slow. Care should be exercised in sense 
training, followed by stimulation of these activities, that a quiet 
response may be secured. 


Quite in contrast to the case just mentioned is the 
following : 

Boy, age 8, an exceedingly interesting and bright child, who, 
until a few weeks since, had been perfectly normal, He then de- 
veloped a peculiar impediment in speech. Upon examination of 
the mouth, the teacher discovered a cone-shaped, bony process 
forming in the roof of the mouth, It resembles a tooth except 
in shape. The parents being apprised of the fact, for, as in all 
such cases, the teacher is the first to detect anything wrong, 
steps have been taken toward a remedy. 


The latter instance is mentioned not with the expect- 
ation that every reader will meet with its parallel, but 
rather to enforce the idea of the necessity of extreme 
watchfulness that this class of defectives may be found 
at the inception. 

Defective eyes and ears constitute a large class and 
one with which you are more or less tamiliar. These 
defects are so serious in their results, the successful 
treatment so practical, and the necessity of careful ob- 
serving so necessary, that your attention is invited to a 
few instances that have come under the personal obser- 
vation of the writer. 


Ordinary test cards may be employed to discover any 
defect of vision, while with hearing after having sus- 
pected the defect, on account of the peculiar appear- 
ance and actions of the child, for most partially deaf 
children are either dull or bad, a stop-watch confirms 
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the suspicion. In instances of defective eyesight, the 
most rational remedy is to have the pupil taken toa 
competent oculist for treatment—let the word compe- 
tent be emphasized and insist that an oculist and not 
traveling fakirs, denominating themselves opticians, be 
allowed to experiment with the eyes of our children. 

Hundreds of instances like the following serve to 
show the wisdom of this plan : 


A boy of eleven, had when first noticed a peculiar practice of 
’ turning the head awkwardly to one side when reading or writing. 
Apparently he could see quite well. However, after an examin- 
ation the eyes were found to be seriously affected and the cause 
of this abnormal action, as was known from the fact, that after 
being properly fitted with spectacles, it was corrected, and his 
reading and general work, which heretofore had been poor, was 
marked in its improvement. 


In contrast with this instance of successful treatment, we have 
that of a young man in- the high school, who went first to an 
optician, There he was sold a pair of dollar and a half bows for 
six dollars, was given a pair of lenses and a free examination. 
Thus he was fitted to spectacles. He wore them and grew 
worse. The sequel was, as in all such cases, he went to an 
oculist just in time to save his eyes ; otherwise through ignorance 
they might have been ruined. 


It is one thing for a teacher to detect partial deaf- 
ness and it is quite another to convince parents of the 
fact, and to have the proper remedy applied. ‘‘ There 
are none so deaf as those who will not hear.” 


One day, in a second grade room my attention was attracted 
to a boy of eight, on account of the peculiar look of interest and 
anxiety continually depicted. _Earnestly he watched every move- 
ment of the teacher. With open mouth he seemed at a loss to 
grasp her meaning, until his quick eye saw the movements of the 
other children in response to her directions. He moved so 
quickly that one would scarce detect any tardiness in his actions. 
The teacher on being interrogated said that the boy was not deaf 
‘‘only slow and sometimes inattentive.” The watch test con- 
firmed my suspicions, for while it should have been heard at ten 
feet, was not heard at two. Adenoid growths were discovered. 
For a long time the parents could not be convinced even that 
he could not hear; they, too, said: “ He is so careless and inat- 
tentive.” At length they were satisfied and the removal of these 
foreign growths, compelled them to admit, that the carelessness 
and inattention were due to a failure to hear. 


First detect deficiencies, next remove causes, if pos- 
sible, and in all cases it is well to place the child near 
you. Be sure that he hears and then, behold, what a 
wonderful change in the entire aspect of the little one. 

An important phase of this study, and one that de- 
serves more than a passing glance on account of its intrin- 
sic importance,is that a large class of children are affected 
with some form of neurosis with its possible relation to 
fatigue. Often we denominate it restlessness, careless- 
ness, awkwardness and the like, and not until the child 
is received, by the vigorous grind of the school mill, is 
it found that there was a remedy, that might have 
averted the disastrous end. Several instances similar 
to the following have been reported : 


When Charley, age 8, so reports his teacher, first came to me, 
his mother excused his backwardness, by saying that he had been 
sick and obliged to be out of school a great deal. She further 
said that he had been affected by indigestion. The boy looked 
well, was in good flesh, and had a fresh, healthy color, except 
occasionally whiteness around the mouth. He seemed very 
heedless, was awkward, rough in play and at times positively 
cruel, That which most attracted my attention was the habit of 
shuffling the feet in walking. I spoke to him about it, sometimes 
in the presence of the school and sometimes alone, At such 
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times he seemed much embarrassed, and his actions showed that 
this would have been avoided had it been possible. Chorea 
was suspected but knowing little of the disease, information was 
sought and the suspicions were confirmed. From this time I did 
not appear to notice anything peculiar, he was granted many 
privileges, often when very nervous was sent into the open air, 
and permitted to remain at his seat when he so desired. Nothing 
was done to excite him, or, to in any way aggravate the disease, 
Improvement has been exceedingly rapid and the former poor 
work has been followed by that which is better. Certain, I am 
that had he been taken out of the school for a time and allowed 
perfect freedom, it would have been decidedly better for him. As 
it was the intelligent management of the teacher proved very 
efficient. 


Of the numerous, similar cases noticed, in not a few 
. . . ’ 
other complications have entered in. 


A boy, age 14, in the fifth grade, became nervous to such a 
degree that under certain management, he gave not a little 
trouble in the school. It was found that adenoid growths had 
caused deafness. These being removed, and this sense being 
restored not only the school work was improved, the daily con- 
duct made better, but the nervousness was lessened. His teacher 
says, ‘I find the best way to manage him is to let him alone as 
much as possible, and tc show interest in all that interests him. 
He is now easy to manage. He surprises me with his language 
work.” 


Sometimes chorea is attended with a serious speech 
impediment, and scarcely two children are affected in 
the same way. The attention is naturally attracted to 
the more pronounced defect, while the lesser one and 
perhaps the more important, because it may be the 
causal one, remains unnoticed. 

The best authorities recommend,as the most effective 
mode of treatment, removal from school and all irri- 
tating influences. It is not always possible to do this, 
and when it is not, the school can,as has been shown, do 
something in part to alleviate the trouble, by applying 
a rational method of management, calculated to avert 
the nervous strain, that is so often a remote cause, at 
least, of this dreaded disease. 

(To be continued.) 


Pr 
Autumn. 


A message came to the flowers one day, 
Brought in by the wind from far, far away! 
And this is what to each flower he said, 
Autumn is coming to put you to bed. 


On he went to the leaves on the trees ; 

Put your best dresses on, if you please. 
Autumn sends word, “ Be ready to go 

As soon as the North Wind begins to blow.” 
Then to the birds in their nests he went, 

“ Autumn to you a message has sent ; 

Be ready to start when I pass by, 

For down to the South is a long way to fly.” 


Autumn came soon the flowers to greet, 
Singing a lullaby soft and sweet. 

The flowers covered their weary heads 
And fell fast asleep in their cosy beds. 


Then to the gaily dressed leaves she said, 
“ You look very nice in your robes of red ; 
Now out in the wide world you must go.” 
And then Mr. North Wind began to blow. 


The leaves all sprang from the trees away ; 
A splendid frolic they had that day. 

They sank to rest in the tired heap, 

Ready at last for their long winter sleep. 


Autumn’s work was now nearly done; 
Leaves and flowers slept and the birds had gone ; 
For blankets of soft, white snow she sent, 
And tucked them in nicely before she went. 
— Maud L. Betts. 
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The Teaching of Arithmetic. 


(Adapted from R. SEYFERT's ‘* Schulpraxis."’) 

Through instruction in arithmetic the child is to be 
enabled to solve the arithmetical problems which he 
may meet with in life. 

We make three divisions: (1) the introduction, (2) 
skill in computation, (3) applied arithmetic, 

1. Opinions differ greatly with regard to the zatroduc- 
tion into arithmetic. All computation is based on the 
process of counting. The counted units need not be 
represented by objects beyond a certain limit, say, 5 or 
6; for the idea of the number is substituted the idea of 
the figure. Number pictures are a round-about way ; 
counting can be illustrated only by rows and best in 
constant connection with figures. The four fundamen- 
tal rules are thus assumed to be different kinds of count- 
ing. For these reasons I cannot commend the Grube 
method which treats each number for itself and has be- 
sides many other defects. The figure is also for the 
later computation (also for “intellectual arithmetic ” so- 
called) always the representation of the idea of quanti- 
ty. 

II. Skill in computation has reference to computing 
with mere numbers. In the elementary school it em- 
braces the four fundamental operations in whole and 
fractional numbers and application of the “rule of 
three” (if possible also square and cube root). A defi- 
nite problem is assigned to every year’s course. First 
school year; operations with numbers from 1 to 1o. 
Second school year; 1 to 20, four fundamental rules ; 
adding and subtracting, 1 to 100, Third school year ; 
1 to 100, four rules completed. Fourth school year; 1 
to 1,000. Fifth school year , unlimited (applications of 
the four fundamental rules.) Sixth year ; common and 
decimal fractions. Seventh and eighth years ; percen- 
tage and other problems of practical life ; rule of three, 
etc. On the whole any good text-book in arithmetic 
may be followed. 

Skill in computation is absolutely essential. Each 
new case in arithmetic is deduced from a concrete ex- 
ample, the new operation logically developed, a fixed 
formula given, and the formula together with a sim- 
ple rule fixed in the pupil's memory. After this is done 
there must be zothing but drill, Neglect of drill means 
neglect of the purpose of arithmetic teaching. The 
drill is continued with the new case until this is thor- 
oughly mastered. When this is accomplished the new 
is compared with the old, with the similar as well as the 
opposite, and again drill is provided to make all this 
perfectly clear. Models of examples (types) are arranged 
in a series and this series is constantly repeated as daily 
number practice. Every number lesson ought to begin 
with these daily exercises, particularly with those in the 
multiplication tables. They must constantly increase 
in point of difficulty ; for it is a waste of valuable time 
to repeat again and again problems which the children 
have mastered long ago. One must here rather expect 
something of the children and lay particular stress upon 
the more difficult problems. It is a great art to make 
the best use of time in number practice. The daily ex- 
ercises are intended mainly for oral arithmetic, but in- 
clude also practice in written forms. Advantages and 
short cuts in computation must not be introduced until 
after the type forms have been thoroughly fixed. Here- 
by it is best to let the children discover these advan- 
tages themselves and not to force them upon them ; 
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in general, allow the children also to deviate from the 
given form if they prefer some other correct way which 
they may propably have found themselves, 

3 Applied arithmetic is solving of so-called concrete 
examples. This must be carried on at every stage. 
The text-book gives many of these examples; but it 
would be much more interesting, more useful, and more 
educative if the teacher should select the problems from 
the culture studies and either prepare them himself or let 
the children formulate them ; the examples given in the 
text-book may always be studied as models for the for- 
mulation of these problems. 


The first thing to be considered at every concrete 
problem is that the children have a clear idea of the ob- 
jects or relations of objects involved and on the basis 
of this idea pee/ out the arithmetical case. In this double 
activity 1s to be found the eductive momentum of arith- 
metic teaching and not so much in the computation it- 
self. Too little stress is laid upon intellectual presenta- 
tion of the given objects according to measure, quantity, 
weight, etc; how few of the children form a correct 
idea of the fundamental measures! And yet just this 
is of great importance. The principal aim for the con 
cretion of the example must be connectedness and inde- 
pendence in expression ; this requires efficient guidance 
and perseverance. 

The procedure has been indicated above ; only one 
thing may be added; the teacher can greatly facilitate 
his work in giving out the daily examples by employing 
such aids as paper slips (one problem on each slip), 
charts, etc. 

Arithmetic is the favorite branch for home problems. I 
should not recommend examples which are to be solved 
purely mechanically. It will be found most advantage- 
ous to ask the children to solve “intellectually ” a con- 
crete example which they may think out on their way 
home : on the following day those who solved it correctly 
should be asked to explain how they managed it. Em- 
ulation is a great aid, but care must be used not to ex- 
cite it immoderately. 


- 

Either next week or the week following THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL will publish an article describing how arithme- 
tie is taught in the Kansas City schools. No other 
city has had so much success in this particular branch. A 
striking address, full of sound advice, on the knowledge 
and art of teaching was delivered by Supt. J. M. Green- 
wood. This will also appear in full in THE JOURNAL. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND CHILD STUDY. 
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Concerning the Relation of Soul and Body. § 3. Peculiarity 
of Physiologica! and Psychical Phenomena. § 4. The Ner- 
vous System. 
Methods of Studying Children.—Zar/ Barnes. 
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The Brain: Its Structure and Functions.—Sonnenschein’s Cy- 
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PRINCIPLES AND METHOD OF EDUCATION. 

Purpose of the Public School.—2. Seyfert. 

Conditions of Thought Development.— Schumann. 
EDUCATIONAL GIVICS. 

Relation of Home and School. 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

Col. Parker’s Work at Quincy, Mass. 

Questions on Schools of the Jesuits, Ascham, Montaigne, 


Ratich, Milton. (Answers in Quick’s ‘‘Educational Reform- 
ers.”) 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


First Grade Questions. August Examinations, 

Second and Third Grades Questions. August Examinations, 
Answers to Second and Third Grade Questions. 

10 Questions in Drawing and Answers, 
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The report of the Committee on College Preparation 
discloses some ludicrous things. Hamilton college de- 
mands in French that Edgren’s grammar shall be 
studied ; for the College of New Jersey it must be 
Whitney’s. To get in Brown university, Whitney’s Ger- 
man grammar must be studied ; Kansas university will 
have none but Otis. To get in Western Reserve you must 
have studied Goodwin’s Greek grammar, but Leland 
Stanford demands Collar and Daniell’s. And so they go 
on! It isarich mine this committee has unearthed. 
Now it is plain why the colleges found fault with the 
high schools. The high schools were obliged to con- 
tinue the eight years of the primary schools; but the 
colleges have not been ready to continue the four 
years of the high school study. But they are beginning 
to perceive that they must offer courses of study that 
the high school graduate can enter on at once. 





Shall the colleges say what the high schools shall 
study? Or shall the high schools say what the colleges 
shall teach? Until quite recently the colleges have 
paid scant attention to the high schools; they courted 
the academies. But as the high schools have grown in 
power they have seen they must be fitted to receive 
their graduates. Many colleges offer numerous courses, 
such as Chicago university. The hard lines are disap- 
pearing; the college course is changing to meet the 
needs of the high schools. The N. E. A. has done a 
most important work in marking out a primary school 
course and a high school course, even though these may 
not be wholly approved of. If the right high school 
course is ever found, then the right college course will 
be also known. 





If any teacher deserves to be called pedantic, it is the 
one who regards his pupils as so many empty vessels 
which are sent to him to be filled every-day with part of 
the knowledge which he has in store for them—and his 
name is legion. Ever since the days of Friar Bacon the 
leaders of educational thovght have complained that 
there is in the schools too much chain-gang work, too 
much talking by the teacher and too little by the child- 
ren, too much of guidance, of help and support—and 
too little self-activity on the part of the pupils. Still 
the pedants—Heaven grant them a comfortable grave ! 
—go right on pumping knowledge into their pupils and 
‘if they ever think of letting them go a little way with- 
out go-cart and leading-strings, they put up so many 
fingerposts that the youthful minds are kept right in the 
ruts. The thoughtful ones among the teachers do differ- 
ently: they believe in waking up mind and getting it to 
chisel out new ideas independently of any work-director ; 
they encourage their pupils to strike out for themselves, 
to explore new fields, to look for new truths and new 
ways of doing things, and, unassisted, to solve problems 
within the scope of their powers: This is the right 
course ; for the school stands for development of char- 
acter, of self-reliance, and that can be acquired only 
through self-activity. Well says Diesterweg— and these 
golden words cannot be too often held up to teachers: 
— Lead your pupils to self-reliance through SELF-ACTIVITY 
in the service of all that is true, beautiful, and good.” 
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The article on “ Arithmetic Teaching,” in the present 
number contains, two suggestions to which superintend- 
ents and principals might direct special attention at one 
of their teachers’ meetings. Both refer to the kind of 
arithmetical problems to be given to the pupils. 

1. The text-book gives, indeed, a variety of examples, 
but they ought to be regarded merely as models for 
teacher and pupils to imitate in formulating original 
problems. Whenever a new operation has been mas- 
tered, the teacher might propose, for instance, that 
each pupil should compose one example, choosing the 
material either from any of the lessons previously given 
in natural science, geography, history, civil government; 
etc.; or from his observation of domestic or other affairs 
of practical life. This helpful composition exercise 
would stimulate the children’s ingenuity and bring vital- 
izing and enjoyable variety into the study. 

2. In giving examples to be solved at home the teacher 
should avoid written work as much as possible and 
never require mere mechanical execution. The best 
plan is to put examples which involve some observation 
problem to be solved on the way home ; something after 
the style of Page’s well-known “ What is this ear of corn 
for?” (Let this latter model be read up in Page’s 
“ Theory and Art of Teaching,” under “ Waking up 
Mind,” pp. 97 to 108, in Kellogg’s or Flanagan’s edition, 
or pp. 117 to 129 in the American Book Company’s edi- 
tion.) 

One other point deserves special mention, though 
already touched upon above. The arithmetic exercises 
deal altogether too much with only dollars and cents. 
Why not make use of that which children have learned 
in history, geography, nature study, and other branches ? 
This would help to bring connection into the various 
studies. Do not let the mind become a pigeon-hole 
cabinet. Unconnected and unemployed knowledge, 
does not last long. Arithmetic is admirably suited to 
incite the mind to take stock of its acquisitions and to 
form new associations of ideas—if taught by the right 
sort of teacher. 





“ Why are there so few inventors, and so many learned 
whose heads contain nothing but immovable 
furniture, in which the ideas peculiar to each science lie 
separately as in monks’ cells, so that when their posses- 
sor writes about one science, he remembers nothing that 
he knows about the rest? Why? Solely because child- 
ren are taught more ideas than command over those 
ideas, and because in school they are expected to have 
their thoughts as immovably fixed as their ideas.” 
— Jean Paul. 





When all the overwork of life 
Is finished once, and, fast asleep, 
We swerve no more beneath the knife, 
But taste that silence cool and deep, 
Forgetful of the highways rough, 
Forgetful of the thorny scourge, 
Forgetful of the tossing surge, 
Then shall we find it is enough ? 


How can we say “ enough” on earth— 
“ Enough” with such a craving heart ? 

I have not found it since my birth, 
But still have bartered part for part. 

I have not held and hugged the whole, 
But paid the old to gain the new ; 
Much have I paid, yet much is due, 


Till I am beggared sense and soul. 
—Christina Rossetti, 
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Should a Girl go to a Boarding School ? 


The school of a town or city may have all the excel- 
lencies possible and yet it may be best for a girl to go 
away from home and finish her course of study. Asub- 
scriber, a principal of a high school of deserved good 
repute, writes a letter in which he objects to a pupil 
leaving that school and that course of study and going 
to another school and taking up another course of study. 
He declares the present high school course is as good 
as can be, and then the pupil is at home and cared for by 
friends. 

It is possible that a pupil thus transferred may not en- 
ter ona better course of study, but courses of study are 
not all; in fact,they arethe smaller part. The contact with 
new minds in both schoolmates and teachers becomes 
a powerful stimulant. Here is a letter written by an 
eminent woman who had been asked if it were better to 
send a daughter away to school: “Were I in your place 
I should be guided by what I knew of the girl’s natural 
bent and habit of thought. If she wants to go toa city 
school ‘to have a good time,’ then keep her at home. 
If she has a longing for knowledge for the sake of know- 
ing and is trustworthy I would send her to a good 
boarding school where she would be under the care of 
a principal worthy of the charge. 

“A small town will in time asphyxiate people who iive 
on something beside bread and meat; it is with our 
daughters as with us. You know we have to open the 
windows to let in fresh air ; so we go to new places, so 
we take a daughter out of a good school at home and 
send her to a good school elsewhere. 

“TI would choose a school where the standard is high 
and where there would be a constant stimulus to the 
best efforts ; where the atmosphere of the school is pure 
and healthful. A school of known reputation and high 
rank brings together a better class of pupils whose com- 
panionship is safer, whose aims are higher, whose purpose 
in life is more ennobling ; she will be better grounded 
in character and attainments than if you keep her always 
near you and anticipate her every want. By all means 
be particular to send her to none other than a strong, 
progressive institution. 

“But in spite of all that can be said in praise of any 
educational institution, I firmly believe that ‘mother- 
ing’ is the thing needed by our girls; possibly your 
‘mothering’ is not of the right kind. Certainly the 
specific woik undertaken by our best girls’ schools en- 
titles them to our confidence.” 

The fact is, that certain persons bring together speci- 
fic influences that a home cannot. Many homes cannot 
do for a grown-up girl what she absolutely needs ; the 
high school can teach her mathematics, but there is a 
vast range that is left untouched. There are institu- 
tions that are both homes and schools where there is a 
direction given to thought and purpose that cannot pos- 
sibly be attained in the average home. In short, the 
girl needs, as the young man, to come under specific in- 
fluences that are calculated at that period to build up 
his life, to consider questions he asks to have answered. 


¥ 


Seeretaries of State Teachers’ and other important 
Associations are requested to send announcements of 
meetings to Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 
Ninth Street, New York City. 
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Courses of Study for Elementary 
Schools. 


Perhaps the most prominent matter, educationally, in 
California, at the beginning of the school year, is the 
movement toward a general study of the problem of the 
elementary school curriculum. The movement is, of 
course, important in itself ; it gains its present pre-em- 
inence over other lines of pedagogical endeavor in the 
state because of the great number of those actively in- 
terested in it and because it gives promise of leading 
to some immediate and definite results. The move- 
ment, though an outgrowth of the work of the Com- 
mitte of Ten and the Committee of Fifteen, and in this 
sense, but a part of what might be called a national 
movement, has taken a unique form here. 

The California Council of Education is a standing 
committee of the State Teachers’ Association. At the 
annual meeting of the association held in Santa Cruz, 
in December, ’94. the council obtained permission to 
inaugurate a plan it had formed for an investigation 
into the problem of the course of study in the element- 
ary schools, and was promised the financial backing of 
the association. The council handed the work over to 
a committee of its own members; they were Mr. John 
W. Linscott, Dr. E. E. Brown, Supt. Jas. A. Foshay, Miss 
Lucy M. Washburn, and Mr. P. M. Fisher. Professor 
Elmer E, Brown, of the chair of pedagogy in the State 
university, is a member of this committee and is gener- 
ally looked upon as the real leader of the whole move- 
ment. The plan of the committee contemplated a 
study of the problem submitted to it that was to extend, 
continuously, over several years and was to enlist the 
sympathy and help, and profit by the experience, of 
every teacher in the state. Each year the committee 
was to report progress to the council and the council 
was to report to the association. 

The committee began work immediately. Late in the 
spring of ’95 it issued a circular propounding seven 
questions. These questions bore upon the subject 
under discussion in only a general way, and related to 
the ends that education ought to seek and the rough 
outlines of a course of study. They were as follows : 


Of the four great branches of study enumerated by the Com- 
mittee of Ten, viz: Language (including Reading, Writing, Lan- 
guage lessons, and Grammar), Mathematics (including Number 
Work, Arithmetic, etc.), History (including Literature and His- 
tory proper), and Natural Science, should all be studied in each 
of the elementary grades? 


2. If any are to be omitted in any of the grades, which, and in 
what grades ? 


3. If all should be pursued, what proportion of time should be 
given in each grade to each of the four branches ? 


4. Can any one study be designated in each of the grades, 
which should be regarded as the chief study of that grade ? 


5. Should any one of the four great branches receive a notable 
increase of attention over that which it now receives in the prac- 
tice of the schools ? 


6. How far and in what way should the natural tastes and ap- 
titudes of the children be taken into account in determining the 
work of any given grade? 


7. How tar and in what way should the work be determined 
by the prospective life-work of the children ? 


Copies of this circular were sent also to a number of the lead- 
ing educators, and expressions of their views solicited, 
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I. SUMMARY OF RESPONSES TO THE COMMITTEE’S 
CIRCULAR, 


From outside of California replies were received from 
Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo.; Prof. B. 
A. Hinsdale, of the University of Michigan ; Prof. 
Charles A. McMurry, of the Illinois State Normal 
university; Col. Francis W. Parker, principal of the Cook 
County normal school, Chicago; Dr. E. A. Sheldon, 
principal of the State normal school, Oswego, N. Y.; 
and Dr, Emerson E. White, of Columbus, O. The text 
of these six letters is here presented : 


Supt. Greenwood’s Letter. 

Mr. Greenwood writes as follows : 

“ I will reply to your questions seriatim : 

“1. In the elementary grades all the four great branches should 
be studied, but not with equal stress. Small pupils can do little 
with the third group. The emphasis should fall on the first and 
second, and the fourth should be worked out chiefly through 
geography. History and geography are so closely related that 
they may be treated together, in part. What literature is intro- 
duced should go with reading. 

“2. In the first, second, third, fourth, little can be done in either 
literature or history. The literature must be learned chiefly from 
the reading books in all common school grades, and history from 
easy biographical narration till the seventh year. In the grades 
below the sixth or seventh, I think it should be introduced in- 
cidentally rather than purposeful. Young children, as a rule, can 
read simple biography, but not history, to an advantage. A great 
danger to be avoided is that of introducing too many studies. 
Mental anarchy ensues in that case, and the learner’s powers are 
weakened. 

“3, The greatest amount of time should be given to the first 
group ; the least to the third, and about equal time to arithmetic 
and geography. 

“4. Yes; I think so. 

“5. Only in exceptional or degenerate cases, should there be a 
difference. Besides, I would include in the course music and 
drawing. 

“6, In reply to this question, I do not see how any one can tell 
at this stage of the learner’s progress what will be best in a 
special line of work. I am clearly of the opinion that specializa- 
tion should not take place, unless the learner is a genius or hasa 
tendency toward insanity, below the third year in the high 
school,” 


Dr. Hinsdale’s Letter. 


Professor Hinsdale writes as follows: 


“I make such answers to the questions contained in the circu- 
lar that you have sent me as the demands upon my time and en- 
ergies permit. If I were to elaborate my ideas fully, I should not 
conclude until I had finished an extended dissertation. 

“1, I answer this question in the affirmative. It must be dis- 
tinctly understood, however, that the work, in all the branches of 
study named, must be carefully adjusted to the capability of the 
pupil. This is a particularly important observation in respect to 
some of the studies or divisions of studies. Of course, formal 
history and formal natural science cannot be taught in the first 
grades, but the same kind of stuff that is afterwards used in the 
elaboration of formal history and formal science. 

“2, This question has been answered by implication above 

“3, This question I am unable to answer in setterms. I have 
not worked out a careful distribution of the time of the school 
day, and cannot now undertake that problem. In general, the 
things that are taught in schools may be divided into two classes: 
The elementary school arts, such as reading, penmanship, draw- 
ing, composition, the elements of arithmetic, and singing, and the 
studies proper, such as history, literature, science, and mathema- 
tics, properly so called. What I call ‘the elementary school 
arts’ are instruments or tools, and my judgment, based on con- 
siderable observation and reflection, is strong to the effect that in 
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the early grades they should be emphasized, though not by any 
means to the exclusion of reality or subjects proper. 

“4. To some extent an answer to this question is involved in 
my answer to question 3. I believe in ‘ concentration’ when I 
am allowed to define it, but have never been persuaded that the 
highly technical ideas propounded by some pedagogists in rela- 
tion to that subject are true or useful. I am hardly prepared to 
answer the question in the affirmative as it stands. But a particu- 
lar study should receive more attention in some grades, and in 
some grades less. Thus, in my view, the language-arts, speak- 
ing, reading, and composition (called, perhaps, ‘language’ ) 
should be very prominent in the beginning of the elementary 
school course. 

“5. History and natural science would bear more emphasis in 
the elementary schools than they at present receive. I use the 
term ‘history ’ in the sense of the question, including literature 
and history proper. 

“6. The work of any and every grade should have primary 
reference to the natural tastes and aptitudes of children, using 
that language in a rational sense. It is not my observation, how- 
ever, that children who fall into the earlier school grades really 
differ very widely in what may be called natural tastes and apti- 
tudes. As arule they are interested in about the same things. 
There is not in my view, therefore, any great difficulty in making 
up courses of study that shall meet these tastes and aptitudes. 
My observation is that any child who may properly be called nor- 
mal can be interested, as a rule, in any work that we have any 
business to put in the lower elementary grades. In the decided 
sense of the terms, ‘ natural tastes and aptitudes’ of children de- 
clare themselves later than the years with which we are here 
dealing. Of course some difference is observable at an early age 
in particular cases. 

“7, The prospective life work of children, using that language 
in a broad sense, ought to determine the work that is done in the 
elementary schools altogether. School education should bea fit- 
ting for life work. At the same time, children generally need the 
same preparation in their early school experience. Specializa- 
tion of studies, based upon narrower ideas of prospective life 
work, should be deferred until the elements or fundamentals of 
education have been taught. All children in the United States, 
no matter where they live, need to study language, they need to 
study mathematics, they need to study history, they need to study 
natural science, and their prospective differences of life work are 
not such as to require or to justify specialization of instruction 
until a considerably advanced stage has been reached in the 
schools, I am in favor of introducing Latin as an elective into 
the grades as early as the seventh year, and possibly some other 
work that is now done in high schools, provided it can be done 
without friction Beyond that I see no necessity for specializa- 
tion in studies below the high school, as growing out of question 


” 


7. 
Dr. Chas. McMurry’s Letter. 


Professor McMurry’s communication is as follows: 


“ The following answers are submitted to the seven questions 
in the circular: 

“9. Yes. 

“2, In the lower grades the studies are not so distinctly iso- 
lated fromeach other. The studies differentiate themselves more 
and more from each other as we advance in the grades, In the 
first and second grades it is more difficult to lay out a definite 
course of lessons in natural science and literature as clearly dis- 
tinguished from the other studies, than in higher grades. It may 
be well to omit number work in the first half of the first grade, 
although some number exercises may spring up incidental to the 
other studies. 

“3, The following division of time among the studies is sug- 
gested : 

Reading. One recitation daily. 

Arithmetic. One recitation daily. 

Natural Science. One recitation on alternate days. 

Literature or History. One recitation on alternate days. 

Language lessons and Grammar on alternate days. 
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Geography on alternate days (3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th grades). 

Writing on alternate days. 

Drawing on alternate days. 

“ This program may be modified somewhat in the primary 
grades and in the grammar grades, but it serves for a general 
average. 

“4, No. The principal studies seem to hold about the same 
relative importance throughout all the grades. 

“5. Yes. History and literature should find a much more 
abundant use in our common schools, especially the best of Amer- 
ican writers and historical narratives. This should be true both 
in the reading lessons and in history and literature lessons in all 
the grades. 

“Natural science also should be taught more systematically 
according to definite outlines in every grade. As yet, however, 
no well-defined course in natural science studies has been worked 
out for the use of teachers. In order to give these studies their 
proper time and place in the school program, two things will be 
necessary; first, to curtail the time now given to some of the 
other studies ; second, to reduce several of the studies to half 
the time with recitations on alternate days. 

“6. So far as children generally shows natural tastes and apt- 
itudes at a given age, the materials of instruction should be 
adapted to these conditions. We should give the children in any 
grade instruction in which they can take a strong and lively inter- 
est. The theory of the culture epochs suggests a criterion with 
which to determine the suitableness of materials for any given 
age. 

“7, The course of study in the common schools through the 
eight grades should not be influenced by the particular occupa- 
tion or life work which awaits them. In the common schools 
children should be taught things of universal value to all, no mat- 
ter what their life business may prove to be.” 


Colonel Parker’s Letter. 


The following answers have been received from Prin. 
F. W. Parker: 


“1, All the branches here enumerated should be used asa 
means of developing the character of children, from the first to 
the eighth grade inclusive. 

“2, See answer to first question. 

“3. The only possible guide to regulate the proportion of time 
would be found in the effect of the subjects upon the lives of the 
children. This question, then, can only be answered by long and 
careful application of all the subjects. 

“4. We do not, at present, know enough of the effect of the 
different subjects to assign any one study the most prominent 
place. All we really study is life, and the laws of life. Westudy 
man and nature, and we must have far more experience than at 
present to know the effect of these two main branches of one sub- 
ject, and to decide which has the strongest influence in the de- 
velopment of character. 

“5. The central or main subjects may be designated, as: ge- 
ography, geology, meteorology, mineralogy, physics and chemis- 
try, botany, zodlogy, anthropology, ethnology, and history, Read- 
ing, observation, and hearing languages, are processes of thinking 
and therefore, in this sense, not subjects of thought, but ways of 


thinking. Mathematics, for instance, form, geometry, and num- 


ber, are modes of judgment. These modes of judgment must be 
Properly exercised by attention to the central subjects. The 
modes of expression are not subjects in themselves ; they are, on 
the intellectual side, means of enhancing thought power, and on 
the moral side, of developing the motive in the child. The great 
resources, then, for study, are found in the central subjects and 
all other subjects are means to an end. Literature cannot be re- 
garded as a subject in itself; it is a means of thinking. 

“6. Psychology, which gives us a knowledge of a being, includ- 
ing nature, tastes and aptitudes, must in itself determine the sub- 
jects to be presented, and the direction of these subjects ; for in- 
Stance, a child is a social animal, and the direction of all mental 
and moral action must be towards the organization of society. 
We have, then, three things, the end and aim of education, or 
Organization of society, the being that moves toward that end— 
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the child—and the central subjects which influence that move- 
ment. 

“7, The highest life work of all human beings is the organiza- 
tion of community life, and this should be the end and aim of all 
education, Whatever comes in as a factor in the movement of 
community life to a higher level, should be put into the school. 

“In conclusion, all education must be thoroughly reformed if 
not revolutionized, in the direction of the organization of society, 
Here we find a direct purpose for all mental, moral, and physical 
action of the children, and under this ideal we are to study edu- 
cation. A school is society shaping itself.” 


Dr, Sheldon, 


The following letter has been received from Dr. Shel- 
don: 


“ T have your letter of the 15th inst. In answer I would say 
that. we heve been studying this subject of a course of study for 
the elementary grades in our own faculty for the last three years. 
We have come to some conclusions in regard to some things and 
hope before long to express our conclusions in published form. 
The only doubt about it is whether when we get to the end we 
may not change our minds, and want to revise the whole thing, 
a condition that is very likely to exist. I am very sure that any 
statement we may publish will be subject to frequent revision. I 
will state as briefly as possible my own idea as to the proper 
grouping of subjects in any well-arranged course of study. 

“TI believe the object of all study should be to know God and to 
obey him. How can we know God? By studying him through 
his works, What are his works? We have but two groups of 
created objects, so far as I can understand, one a material group, 
and the other immaterial. The material group includes the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. The immaterial group—I 
hesitate what to say, but am sure that this includes human souls, 
Beyond this I am in some doubt, but for the purpose in hand this 
grouping will aid us. In studying material objects we must con- 
sider the form, size, and relation of the objects studied. These 
constitute the elements of geometry. We also get ideas of color, 
weight, motion, and the general qualities of the objects studied. 
In these we have the elements of physics and chemistry, and the 
arts. We gain also the idea of number which is the foundation 
of arithmetic and algebra. We consider the location an impor- 
tant part element in geography. In sound we have the elements 
of music. 

« In psychology, the spiritual side of creation, we study the mo- 
tives, the feelings, the emotions, the actions, the movements of 
the human soul. In studying history and literature we are study- 
ing in this line. This gives us, as you see, two groups of study ; 
one, the material objects of God’s creation, the other the imma- 
terial objects. These may be properly termed thought subjects, 
Having ideas which we gain from these objects we wish to ex- 
press them. For this purpose we employ what we term language. 
Now language may be arranged in four groups. 

“st. That which expresses through the body, or pantomime, 
which includes gesture and elocution. 

“2nd. Signs and symbols, as used in mathematics. 

“3rd. We express through art, as in drawing, painting, mod- 
eling, sculpture, music. 

“4th. By oral and written expression, as in reading, writing, 
spelling, rhetoric, etc. 

“This you will see arranges all our studies in three great 
groups : first, the study of material objects; second, immaterial 
objects ; and third, the language which we use in the expression 
of ideas gained in the study of these objects. If I am right in the 
arrangements I have indicated, then, of course, all these subjects 
must be carried on together from the very beginning in our 
schools. Nothing can be left out in any part of thecourse. The 
thought studies, of course, come first and the expression follows 
naturally. At the beginning of the course I see no necessity for 
making the third, or language group, a special object of study. 
The children get ideas from their studies in science and literature, 
and simply give expression to those ideas. Their education in 
language comes from their effort to express themselves. I would 
therefore at the beginning of the course give little or no attention 
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to language studies, as such. I would simply allow the children 
to express themselves in the most natural way, They express 
themselves in bodily action, in drawing, in painting, ahd in oral 
speech ; and I would allow them to freely use these forms of ex- 
pression, feeling confident that in their use they would get facility 
after awhile. It may be best, I think it is, after a little, to take 
some of the expressive subjects as branches of study for the pur- 
pose of giving greater facility of expression. I think this is par- 
ticularly true in number. There is hardly sufficient opportunity 
for exercise in number in our main lines of thought work to give 
that readiness and accuracy of expression that is necessary. 
When they get out into life, there must be an almost automatic 
readiness to respond in mathematical calculations and expressions. 
Such readiness, I believe, would not be acquired without some 
special drill. I think, however, the inclination is to begin this 
study too early in the course. I would allow the expression to 
grow with the children as they find occasion to use this form of 
language, as, for instance, in drawing, in pantomime, and oral 
speech. Exactly the time when it is best to begin this special 
study of mathematical expression I am undecided, except to say, 
that I think it ought not to come into the first year of the primary 
school. The reading, I believe, is begun too early, also. The 
first step is to gain ability to use the senses quickly and accurate- 
ly, and to give ready expression to the ideas gained in the use of 
the senses. This is more important to the child than it is to learn 
to read. It is. in fact, better that he should get his ideas from 
the study of the real objects, than to get them from the printed 
page. There is more education in it. For this reason I would 
put off the reading work toa later date, If you ask when I would 
have them begin to read, I cannot tell you. This must depend 
something upon the advantages of the children, upon their pre- 
vious training, upon their capabilities. I think, however, I would 
not begin during the first five months of the child’s school life. 
The drawing, I believe, should begin with the oral expression. 
Later, certainly not within the first year, they may begin to write. 
Writing is more difficult than drawing; drawing is more natural 
to children. The drawing I would have with color, with a brush, 
put on in a free way. Instruction in drawing, that is in principles 
or methods of work, ought not to be allowed to interfere with the 
freedom of the children in expressing themselves. If formal in- 
struction were given, it would be sure to interfere. I believe such 
formal instruction should not be given, at any rate, during the first 
three years of the children’s school life. I am not sure as to the 
best time to begin. In spelling I would never have any formal 
instruction, They spell as they write, only be careful they never 
spell incorrectly. 

“ Geography includes all the sciences, and in all this nature 
study and literature and history we are preparing for the more 
formal study of geography, and it should come later in the course. 
If you ask me when to take it up, I must answer as in other cases 
—I donot know. This depends upon so many conditions that I 
could only answer knowing suchconditions, I send you inclosed 
a sort of tabular view of the grouping I have indicated. 

“I realize that in this brief way I have very imperfectly ex- 
pressed my own ideas in regard to this great subject. I am sure 
you will consider it very unsatisfactory. It is unsatisfactory to my- 
self, but from it perhaps you will get some idea as to the thought 
that is in my own mind in regard to the proper grouping of 
studies. I am very glad to contribute in any small degree to the 
great work you are doing in California in the department of edu- 
cation. I think you are doing more than any other state in the 
Union. We all look to you for the best that is being done in ed- 
ucational work. I trust you will do me the kindness to send me, 
from time to time, the reports that may be published in regard to 
your proceedings. Since my visit to California, my interest in 
your great state has been highly augmented, and I am especially 
interested in your educational movements. I hope I may be able 
to keep in touch with them. Let us both give and take.” 


Dr. White’s Letter. 
Dr. E. E, White writes as follows : 


“1 am pleased to learn that the State Council of Education of 
California has undertaken so thorough an investigation of the 
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course ef study for elementary schools, but may I express my sur- 
prise that this investigation is to be put upon the imperfect basis 
of the report of the Committeee of Ten--a committee not in- 
structed to investigate elementary instruction, and, I may add, a 
committee not well qualified to make a guiding report upon the 
subject? The e/ementary course of instruction is the weak fea- 
ture of this suggestive report. Much of it I cannot accept. I 
will send you in a few days a review of the portion relating to 
arithmetic. ’ 

The endifheration of the branches that should constitute the 
elementary course is obviously defectzve. It does not, for ex- 
ample, include drawing or manual construction of any kind, and 
is silent respecting instruction in duty and manners! The at- 
tempt to make history include literature proper, and natural sci- 
ence geography. is an illustration of the confusion into which the 
elementary studies are thrown by the attempt to divide them into 
four branches, 


“It is impossible for me to answer the committee’s questions 
intelligently on the basis proposed. What is meant by /zterature 
as a branch of history? Why does not reading more properly 
include literature? What are the children to read? Does not 
reading include what zs read? Again, what is meant by ‘ gram- 
mar’? If the science of language, or technical grammar, is 
meant, it clearly does not belong Je/ow the seventh school year. 

“Were I to discuss the questions proposed, I should wish to 
make a somewhat different classification of the elementary 


branches, I should wish to use terms that have a definite and 
well-urderstood meaning. I would call a spade a spade, and not 
a machine, 


“ But let me give a Azz on several of the questions. 

“rand 2. Grammar proper should not be taught in the first 
six years. The time for language in these grades should be de- 
voted to the ar¢ of language, and the training should be synthetic, 
History Zrofer has no place in the first years of the course, 
I do not call stories, myths, and biographies (such as are told 
children) history. Lessons on plants and animals (facts of ob- 
servation) should be given early; but are these facts, as taught 
the first three years of school, natural sczence ? Have the Indians 
a knowledge of the natural sczemces? What is the distinction 
between common knowledge (the result of common observation) 
and sczentzfic knowledge ? What is meant by the sczentific Phase 
of school instruction? 

“ You see that we must define our terms before we attempt to 
make statements as a daszs of pedagogy. The present tendency 
to use vague, comprehensive words is confusing pedagogical dis- 
cussion. 

‘3. What is said above applies to this question. Language 
and mathematics, as defined, should be taught in all grades. The 
terms ‘History’ and ‘ Natural Science’ are too indefinite, as here 
used. We judge that the proportion of time will vary in the dif- 
ferent grades. 

“4. If by ‘chzef’ study is meant the study that receives most 
time and attention, clearly language, as defined, should be made 
the chief study. If by ‘chief’ is meant central and zacluszve, no 
one of the elementary branches is in this sense a ‘ chief study.’ 

“5. I am inclined to think that nature studies, not necessarily 
natural sczence, should receive an increase of attention ; also his- 
tory and literature in the proper grades. But the studies just 
now needing special emphasis are ‘ morals and manners ’ and the 
art studies—not included in the ‘four great branches,’ The 
schools should put character before learning. 

“§, The natural tastes and aptitudes of children as a class 
should, of course, be taken into account in determining the work 
of each grade. ‘School instruction, both in matter and method, 
should be adapted to the capability of the learner,’ is a sound 
principle of pedagogy. The learner's capability includes natural 
aptitude and taste : but the question may refer to those zadzvid- 
ual aptitudes and tastes in which pupils differ, I know of but 
one way to determine a child’s aptitude and taste for a given 
study, and that is to teach him at least its elements. A child’s 


taste for anything depends somewhat on his Anowledge of that 
thing. Of course, a child can show neither taste nor apti- 
In brief, a child’s 


tude for that of which he is entirely ignorant. 
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tastes and aptitudes cannot be divined de movo. His dislike for a 
study that he is pursuing, may be due entirely to his approach to 
it or the manner in which he is taught. In my judgment, there 
is a large amount of nonsense current on the following of the in- 
dividual tastes and aptitudes of young pupils. ‘If the blind lead 
the blind,’ where will both fall? It is vastly more important to 
know the common tastes and aptitudes of children in s:hool in- 
struction than to know their individual tastes and aptitudes which 
are changing from term to term. No course or method of in- 
struction can be based on the differences of pupils in the same 
class or grade. These differences are met by modifications or 
adaptations of the general method to the individual pupil. 

“7, The work of the school should be chiefly determined by 
the fact that its chief end is manhood and womanhood. Duty 
is the great life-work of man. School instruction should not be 
determined by the prospective pursuits or occupations, and for 
one good reason, no one can possibly guess the future trade or 
pursuit of a young child. School training should be ‘an appren- 
ticeship in right living,” as the French program puts it, and a 
general preparation for all pursuits and callings. You do not 
wish me to give an opinion on the extent to which the state may 
provide specéal schools to teach given trades, I take it that the 
ques'ion relates to general education—the education provided 
for all youth. 

“ Please excuse any dogmatism that may appear in the above 
answers. Opinions, if real opinions, are liable to be positive, if 
not dogmatic.” 


¥ 


All readers of THE ScHooLt Journat will be glad to 
know that Dr. E. E. White has returned from Europe. 
He went abroad, accompanied by his wife and daughter, 
asa commissioner to the Pan Presbyterian council which 
met in Glasgow, Scotland, last June. On the adjourn- 
ment of the council he made a tour through Great Bri- 
tain and the countries of western Europe, going as far 
south as Naples. Dr. White was away for three and a 
half months. 


There will be two pages of educational news of New York 
city and the adjacent cities and towns in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL next week. 


Educating the Public, 


_ Mr. George W. Gamble, of New Canaan, Conn., is one of the 
live superintendents who believes in getting his teachers to bzcome 
interested in professional literature. Each week he places in the 
hands of each teacher an extract from some prominent educator. 
It is also published in the local papers, so that the “lay ” people 
may read it. The paper for next week is an extract from Park- 
ers Pedagogics, to be followed by Col. Parker's paper in the 
series “ My Pedagogic Creed,” published in THE SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL of September 5. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Professor E. G, Lantman, author of a 
well-known text-book in bookkeeping and for several years a 
successful principal in this city, has refused an appointment to 
the principalship of one of the largest schools in Long Island 
City, preferring to remain in his own school. Mr. Lantman is 
the author of a well-known text-book in bookkeeping. 


Dr. Albert C, Perkins, principal of the Crescent school, Brook- 
lyn, died Sept. 22, Prostration from the heat in August resulted 
in pneumonia, which caused his death. Dr. Perkins was born at 
Topsfield, Mass., 1832. He was graduated from Dartmouth, 
taught at Phillips Exeter academy, and afterward became prin- 
cipal. In 1883, he was appointed principal of the Adelphi acad- 
emy, Brooklyn, where he remained till 1892. <A year later he 
opened the Crescent school. 


_ Elie Charlier, the founder of the Charlier institute, died recently 
in Geneva, Switzerland. Mr. Charlier was of Huguenot descent, 
and was born in the south of France in 1827. Coming to this 
country in 1852, he began giving French lessons. He established 
a school which became so popular that in 1873 he founded the 
Charlier institute. This was long one of the famous schools of 
Ss hee and the property is now occupied by the De La Salle 
itute, 
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Effect of Financial Uncertainty. 


Mr. L. G. Powers, chief of the bureau of statistics in Minne- 
sota, publishes the value of the grain crop in the country from 
1862 to 1895: 


In 62 it was 416 millions of dollars. 


as "74 “ 871 

“ "SI “ 1,410 “ “ 
“ *9I “ 1,582 “ “ 
“ 95 “ 970 “ “ 


This falling off of 600 millions of dollars in’g5 is “‘ caused by the 
paralysis of trade,” the stoppage of manufactures “ by workmen 
in a State of compulsory idleness,” causing inability to buy the 
grain to this enormous extent. In other words, Mr. Powers 
shows the farmers get less for their grain by 600 millions because 
of the agitation for minting a dollar less in value than that now 
in use. 


St. Louis Society of Pedagogy. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Society of Pedagogy will in the new 
school year continue the program of last year. Pedagogy will be 
presented by Prin. F. E. Cook; psychology, by Prin. EB. Long ; 
ethics, by Dr. Wm. M. Bryant; literature by Supt. F. Louis Sol- 
dan ; history, by Mr. George E Seymour; science, by George 
W. Krall; art, by Miss Amelia C. Fruchte; kindergarten, by Mr. 
Wm. Schuyler; and observation of child life, by Miss Mary C. 
McCulloch. Supt. Soldan will also give lectures on pedagogical 
history, and Mr. Schuyler on subjects from the field of literature, 
and Prin. Cook on history. 


The society holds ten bi-monthly section meetings, one on the 
first and one on the third Saturday morning of each month Be- 
sides these there are during the year six general lecture meetings, 
Each member receives twenty-five tickets for the annual fee of 
one dollar, thus allowing a ticket for each meeting during the 
year and nine to give to friends. 

E, D. Luckey is president of the association and Ida C. Good- 
ell, secretary. 


Washington’s Farewell Day. 


Supt. Edward Brooks has sent out the following letter to the 
principals of the Philadelphia public schools ; 


On the 19th of September, 1796, Washington's Farewell Address to the 
people of the United States, dated September 17th, was published in Clay- 
pole’s American Daily Advertser. It has been suggested that public notice 
be taken of the centennial anniversary of the publication of this address, 
which will occur on the 19th of the present month. It seems especially 
appropriate that the Centenary of Wa: hington’s Farewell Address be ob- 
served in the public schools of the country. I therefore recommend that 
exercises, suitable to the occasion, be held in the public schools of Philadel- 
phia on Friday, September 18th, this day being chosen as the 19th falls on 
Saturday, when the schools are not in session. 

The exercises may consist of the reading of the address, the explanation 
of the circumstances under which it was made, with such incidents in the 
career of Washington, or facts in respect to his services to his country, as 
may be considered of interest to the pupils. In the lower grades, in which 
it may not be suitable to read the address, the recital of some simple events 
in the life of Washington, “ the Father of his Country,” would be interest- 
ing to the children. The exercises in all the grades should be accompanied 
by the singing of patriotic songs. The day may be known as ‘* Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Day” in the public schools. 





Fall and Winter Meetings. 


October 14, 15, 16.—Fourteenth annual meeting of New York State 
Council of Superintendents at Utica. 

November 6.—New England Association of School Superinten jents. 

December.—Holiday Conference of the Associa'ed Academic Principals 
of New York State at Syracuse. 

December.—Fourth Annual meeting of the Association of Grammar 
School Principals of New York State at Syracuse. 

December.—New Jeisey State Teachers’ Association at Trenton. S. E. 
Manness, Camden, president; J. H. Hulsarth, Dover, secretary. 

December 28-31.—Calif rnia State Teachers’ Association at San Jose. 


FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF SPEECH. 


The first meeting for the coming season of the American Society for the 
Improvement of Speech, of which Prof, Richard E. Mayne is president, 
will be held in the Carnegie Builditg on Thursday, Oct. 8. Thereafter 
meetings will be held fortnightly during the winter, The object of the 
society is the improvement of the English language as used in ordinary so- 
cial and business intercourse. Efforts will be made to interest professional 
people, journalists, teachers, and public speakers, in the object of the so- 
ciety, and through them extend its sphere of usefulness. It is also hoped 
to interest teachers and scholars of pu 2lic schools to acquire a more correct 
knowledge of words and their uses in speech, 

At the first meeting Miss Caroline B. La Row, author of ‘ English As 
She is Taught,” will read a paper on the ‘‘ A, B, C of Speech.” Among 
the lecturers who will follow during the winter are Prof. Corson, of Prince- 
ton college, Prof. Babbitt, of Columbia college, Prof. S. 5. Packard, and 
Prof, George Gunton. 
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Copics of the Cimes. 


An American has just secured the right to build the first rail- 
road in Corea, from Chemulpo on the sea coast to Seoul, the cap- 
ital, a distance of twenty-five miles. The same man recently put 
an electric light plant in the king’s palace. Corea abounds in 
rich mines of gold, silver, iron, copper, and coal, and the railroad 
will help in developing them. 





The scientific results of Nansen’s arctic expedition are very 
great. He showed that the arctic ocean was not shallow, as was 
epee. He found water there 12,500 feet deep One member 
of the party explored the western part of Franz Josef land and 
made accurate maps of the territory. He discovered new regions, 
especially a large tract of land beyond the heretofore known lim- 
its of the island, with a magnificent headland covered with ice 
from foot to summit, and a huge rampart of ice, that could not be 
passed over, at its base. Here the party met with a series of fur- 
ious gales, fogs, and driving snow storms. Frequently they bare- 
ly escaped being smashed by the ice. Another lofty headland 
was discovered up Cambridge bay. A number of valuable photo- 
graphs were taken, picturing the terrible arctic nature of the ice- 
capped country. 


Gen. Eloy Aliaro is just now the hero of a successful revolu- 
tion in Ecuador. In April, 1895, was begun a movement for the 
overthrow of Dr. Cordero, an obnoxious Conservative president 
whose government was charged with corruption, and who held 
the office against the wishes of the people. Everything was in 
confusion, and the revolution did not make much progress until 
Alfaro, who was in exile in Nicaragua returned tothe country He 
organized an army and marched to Quito, which he captured. In 
January, 1896, the Conservatives stirred up a counter revolution, 
which Alfaro has just succeeded in suppressing. He is popular 
with the common people and will assume the office of president 
as soon as a lawful election can be held. 


The Yerkes observatory at Lake Geneva, Wis., is nearicg com- 
pletion and it is thought that the great telescope will be placed 
M position within a few months. The iron work of the dome is 
110 feet high and ninety feet in diameter. and weighs about 200 
tons. It revolves readily on twenty-six sets of ball-bearing 
wheels. It will be manipulated by electricity. 

Beneath the dome is a marble floor, hung with counter- balance 
weights and capable of being raised or lowered twenty five feet 
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The lenses to be used in the telescope are the largest ever con- 
structed. 


The Blackfeet reservation will be thrown open for settlement 
about the first of next year. The survey which was started on 
July 20 is about completed. It will take several weeks to com- 
plete the field notes and maps. It will also take the department 
officials at Washington fully sixty days to complete their work. 
Nevertheless hundreds of people are encamped already on the 
borders of the reservation awaiting the time when the ceded por- 
tion is opened. The colony includes men, women, and children 
from every portion of the United States. Many Mormons from 
Utah are among the number, while Minnesota, North Dakota, 


Michigan, and Nebraska furnish large numbers. There are 
many old prospectors from various partsof Montana. The min- 
eral wealth of the reservation is said to be wonderful. Prospec- 


tors say that the greatest copper mines yet discovered will be 
found. 


Miss Clara Barton, president of the American Red Cross So- 
ciety, has returned from Armenia. She says the sultan and the 
Turkish officers gave her assistance in her work of aiding the un- 
fortunate, and also that her assistants found extreme deso- 
lation in the interior provinces of Asia Minor. The peasants 
were reluctant to leave the remnants of their villages to resume 
work in the fields, fearing that they would again be attacked by 
the Kurds, and consequently they were in dire need of food. 
The sultan gave orders that they should be protected and these 
were faithfully carried out. 





Tours to the South via Pennsylvania Railroad 
Two very attractive early autumn tours are offered by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, leaving New York and Philadelphia September 29 and October 


13- 

After the experience of the past few years it is hardly necessary to say 
that these outings are planned with the utmost care. Suffice it to say that 
all arrangements are so adjusted as to afford the best possible means of 
visiting each place to the best advantage 

The tours each cover a pericd of ten days, and include the battlefield of 
Gettysburg, picturesque Blue Mountain, Luray Caverns, Basic City, the 
Natural Bridge, Grottoes of the Shenandoah, the cities of Richmond and 
Washington, and Mt. Vernon. 

The round-trip rate, includiog all necessary expenses, is $55 from New 
York, $53 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other points. 

Fach tour will be in charge of one of the company’s Tourist Agents. He 
will be assisted by an experienced lady as Chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be ladies unaccompanied by male escort. 

Special trains of parlor cars are provided for the exclusive use of each 
party, in which the entire round trip from New York is made. 

For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket Agents or to Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York, or Room 411, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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Letters. 


I was in the city of Washington the other day and had the 
great pleasure of seeing Superintendent Powell and his work. I 
think Mr. Powell deserves high mention in connection with mod- 
ern education, as he is certainly one of the most competent work- 
ers we have. He was aninspiration to me. Mr. Powell's whole 
soul is in his work, and the Washington schools are a simple re- 
flection of his genius. He is a superintendent in the true sense. 
His strength is that he does his duty as an educator. His first 
thought is, not what this or that man may think of his action, but 
what is rigbt for the children of the city. He coes not talk edu- 
cational reform, but he is a reform. He not only directs his 
teachers by theory, but he shows them the way by practice and 
exemplification; by this I mean that every step he advises the 
teachers to take, every new theory he wishes them to work out, 
he presents personally to the pupils in the form of a class-room 
lesson, and in this he shows his versatility and genius. His heart 
beats in sympathy with the child and he is a veritable Pestalozzi. 
Mingling with older life as a man he becomes at the same time 
young and childlike with the pupils. One of the most beautiful 
class-room lessons that it has ever been my pleasure to witness 
I saw Mr. Powell give. It was a lesson in English, which was a 
perfect exemplification of the so-called new education, He aimed 
to make the pupils independent and thoughtful, and the essential 
point was, not how many facts they had at command, but how 
well they could command their faculties. The lesson lasted an 
hour and a quarter, and as I left I could not help thinking that it 
was really worth a trip across the continent. B. 

Chicago. 








A Happy Experience, 


It was my privilege this summer to attend the new School of 
Methods at Hingham, Massachusetts. As the days sped, only 
too quickly, I could but feel that the successful life is one that 
serves as an inspiration to others, for every nerve quickened to 
fresh energy under the stirring impulse of such instruction as is 
seldom one’s privilege to receive, I could but feel convinced that 
no life can be counted a success if it fail to be of lasting value 
to the world, or, out of its own experiences, fail to point the way 
to the heights of the possible achievements for others, whose feet 
are on the plains. 

No worker in life’s vineyard is, perbaps, more dependent upon 
inspiration than the public school teacher, whom Ruffini describes 
as like the candle, which lights the world while consuming itself. 

As a result of the uneven balance between waste and supply, 
the summer school has become a necessary and important factor 
in the life of the teacher who would fain keep pace with those 
who are in the ranks of progressive teaching. 

The days spent at the new school of sarthots, under the able 
manager, Mr. C. C. Birchard, of the Americar Book Company, I 
count as among the most pleasurable, and assuredly as the most 
profitable of the summer. 

Seldom has it been my privilege to meet so strong a faculty at 
any summer school and to step out of my own little field of 
thought into the boundless realms of others. 

As originally planned the school was formed for the purpose of 
giving i-struction upon the scope and principles of the Natural 
Music Course, by Messrs. Frederick H. Ripley and Thomas Tap- 
per, of Boston, Mass. So elastic was this plan, however, that 
when the school opened July 13, its curriculum included not only 
methods in the Natural Music Course, under the efficient and 
faithful leadership of that magnificent teacher, Mr. Ripley, but a 
series of lectures by the gifted musical author, Mr. T-pper, who, 
it is needless to state, most profitably entertained his hearers 
with such subjects as, ‘‘ The History of Music,” “ Scale Devel- 


opment and Notation,” “The First Elements of Harmony,”. 


“ Musical Terminology,” “ Music as an Educational Factor,” and 
“The Study of Melody.” 

As if this were not a mental feast, sufficient to satisfy the most 
fastidious taste, Mr. William L. Tomlins, whose work as director 
of the Chicago Apollo Club for the past twenty five years 1s well 
known, was engaged to give some of his delightful talks upon his 
work in the training of children’s voices. 

_Those who were so fortunate as to attend the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition witnessed the demonstration of his work as 
choral director and will recall the nation’s recognition of his 
power and genius as a teacher of children. 

Little wonder then that his audiences at the new school of 
methods were fascinated and thrilled by the striking characteristics 
of this genius among teachers, who, «s he beca ne lost in his sub- 
ject, betrayed all the earnestness, sincerity, humor, pathos of his 
nature, mingled with sound philosophy. 

Do you wonder that in the minds of many of us his talks 
awakened thoughts that seemed like a great revival of our high- 
est and grandest aspirations, which will tend to cause us to do 
nobler and better work in the coming vear and to inspire us to bring 
out the latent possibilities of each child’s nature? We realize, as 
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never before, that music, once admitted to the soul, becomes the 
guardian spirit of the child. After listening to Mr. Tomlins we 
can but recall the words of Luther, that “ music is one of the 
fairest and most glorious gifts of God, to which Satan is a bitter 
enemy ; for it removes from the heart the weight of sorrow, and 
the fascination of evil thoughts.” 

Probably no one of the faculty appealed more strongly to the 
students than did Miss Crane of the Potsdam State normal school, 
whose artistic teaching—clear, concise, thoroughly ra ‘ional, and 
all-convincing—was a wonder and celight. 

The sweet sincerity and pure womanliness felt in her presence 
were her chief charm, and I never left her without mentally quot- 
ing Wordsworth’s lines, 


“1 saw her upon nearer view 
A spirit yet a woman, too.” 


Could the summer schools of to-day succeed merely in pre- 
senting ideals of the true teacher to the students, that would be a 
high office, irrespective of other features of its work. 

The drawing department of the school was one of its pleasant- 
est features; the classes under the direction of Miss Gilbert, su- 
pervisor of New Bedford, Mass., did most admirable work, Her 
bright, winsome manner, her ready suggestion, and clear demon- 
stration of the beauty and scope of the “New Prang System of 
Color and Form Study” gained for her the appreciation and af- 
fection of her pupils, who, in their zeal, found the pleasant hours 
spent in her class-room slipping away only too quickly. 

With so much to occupy the mind, one might have been 
re to forget the body, had not the series of lessons in phy- 
sical training, under Mrs. Louise Preece, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
te:n an attraction. 

Mrs. Preece is a firm believer in the physical as weil as the 
mental well-being of the individual. 

Under the “ Preece System of Physical Training” she has ar- 
ranged an original and pleasing series of exercises, which gained 
for her large classes of enthusiastic pupils. 

In her individuality Mrs, Preece is a genius. One has but to 
see her in the class-room —absorbed in her work, lucid in her ex- 
planations, bright, witty, always sunny in her criticisms—to feel 
convinced of her sincerity and of her faith in the principles she 
teaches. 

The department of penmanship was a most successful one 
under the direction of Mr. Hollis E. Dann, of Ithaca, N. Y. 

His strong personality and genial presence were felt in the 
various details of his teaching, which embraced the work of the 
several grades of the public school course. 

The social element of the school was not lacking; for there 
were many delightful evenings, chief among which was tbat of 
the reception at Downer Larding ; Mrs. Thomas—supervisor of 
music, Detroit, Mich.— acting as ho-tess. 

A lecture by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark university, gave us 
advanced ideas upon the development of the rhythmic sense in 
children from the philosopher's standpoint; while the lecture 

iven by Mrs. Mary D. Hicks, an exponent of the ‘‘ New Prang 

ystem,” furnished us beautiful thoughts on color from the ar- 
tist’s standpoint and convinced us that there is much in the “ new 
education ” for us to study and porder. 

The time came only too rapidly for us to bid farewell to dear, 
quiet, peaceful Hingham, with its warm-hearted, hospitable people, 
who had opened their doors to us; to take our last look at its 
pleasant environments ; to speak words of appreciation to genial 
Mr. and Mrs. Soule, who had spared no efforts to find us com- 
fortable homes during our sojourn ; to part with regret from the 
friends we had made, and to think of the morrow when the 
summer school should have ended. 

Too much cannot be said of the efforts on the part of the 
manager, Mr. Birchard, to make the school an inspiration and a 
profit to its students; nor must I forget the hospitality of Mrs. 
E. H. Rogers, of the Prang Educational Company, who stood 
ready always to take us “by the hand” and make us feel “ at 
home.” 

This school reflected great credit upon the broad and liberal 
policy and high educational spirit of the American Book Com- 
pany—especially the well known New York manager, Mr J. A. 
Greene, and his associate manager, Mr, Frank A. Fitzpatrick, of 
Boston. ANNA B, BADLAM. 


Dorchester, Mass. 





The blood is the source of health. To keep it pure, take Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla—and only Hood’s. 
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Interesting Notes. 


The intellectual specialty of the English, 
as we should contend, is their impatience of 
astract ideas, their inability to believe that 
because an idea is sound, they are, there- 
fore, bound, even when it is inconvenient, 
to push it to its logical result They insist 
on self-goverament, but are quite content 
to tolerate monarchy and aristocracy. They 
hold to religious liberty as a dogma, but 
tax all landlords indifferently to support an 
Established Church. They believe in the 
equality of citizens, and tolerate the most 
astounding differences in the amount of 
voting power which is assigned to each, so 
that a Londoner has scarcely a third of the 
power to influence laws possessed by an 
Orcadian or man of Kilkenny. 

They swear by the franchise as the sheet 
anchor of liberty, but do not fret if they get 
liberty. because the franchise is a restricted 
one Every man with us is in the national 
ideal “free to say the thing he will,” but 
when he has said it he comes under very 
strict laws, indeed, intended to provide that 
what is said shall not be libelous or blas- 
phemous or improper. Col. Ingersoll. the 
American apostle of disbelief, would, on 
this side of the water, have passed half his 
life in prison —Spectator. 

The Seattered Redskins. 


The Indians under jurisdiction of the 
United States are divided with very little 
sentiment into two classes—the taxed In- 
dians and the Indians not taxed. The taxed 
Irdians are those who are recognized by 
law as civilized ; the untaxed Indians are 
those who are regarded by law as savages, 
the test of civilization establ shed by Uncle 
Sam’s government being, in the case of In- 
dians, but of nobody else, taxes 

There are in all the United States a quar 
ter of a million of Indians at present, and of 
these about 60,000 come under the designa- 
tion of civilized Indians ,(taxed) and [90,000 
are barbarian Indians or savages (untaxed . 
There are 66,000 Iniians in the Indian ter 
ritory maintaining a separate tribal govern 
ment of their own, independent of the laws 
of the United States (except so far as their 
actions affect American citizens), but who 
have not the right to vote, to pariicipate in 
political matters, or to leave their respective 
nations. In addition to these Indians un 
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der tribal government, there are 8,000 other 
Indians in the Indian territory and a num- 
ber scattered over some of the other terri- 
tories, 20,090 in New Mexico (8,500 of them 
civilized), 16,000 in Arizona (1,500 of them 
civilized), and 5,600 in Oklahoma (ten re- 
turned by the census as civilized . 

This list does not exhaust the num’ er of 
Indians in the United States, for nearly 
every state has a few—some civilized and 
taxed, some barbarian and untaxed. By 
the last fed-ral report, for instance, there 
were four Indians in Delaware—all civilized 
There was oe [ndian in Illinois, the con- 
dition of whose civilization was not reported, 
and there were twenty-eight civilized In- 
dians in New York (most of them on Lonz 
Island) exclusive of 726 more or less civil- 
ized Indians in the various counties of the 
state in addition to the Indians of the Six 
Nations on reservations, the largest of 
which is in the vicinity of Syracuse. The 
Indians of the Six Nations included by the 
last report 5,300 persons, though at one 
time the total number was 12,000, By the 
last report there were 559 Indians in Maine, 
424 in Massachusetts, 180 in Rhode Island, 
223 in Connecticut 94 in New Jersey, 34 in 
Vermont, and 16 in New Hampshire. The 
census of We:t Virginia returned nine In- 
dians within that state, but the neighbo-ing 
state of North Carolina had 1,514; South 
Carolina, 173; Alabama, 759; and Missis- 
sippi, 2,036. There are but vestiges of the 
once numerous Ir.dian population of Florida, 
and Texas has fewer than 700. The Paci- 
fic coast states, however, continue to have 
fairly large Indian population, there being 
15,000 in California (11,000 civilized), 4,209 
in Oregon (1,200 civilized), 5,000 in Nevada 
(3,502 civilized), 2,400 in Utah and 10,000 
(4,000 civilized) in Washington. All the 
trans Mississippi states have a resident In- 
dian population (Montana has 10,000), but 
the Ohio Valley states have few, there be- 
ing 200 in Ohio, 300 in Indiana, and too in 
Kentucky. In government bulietins the In- 
dians are treated with very little considera- 
tion, one item of the Indian population be 
ing: “Indians in prison, 184.” 


Hundreds of millers flying about the elec- 
tric power of the Pendleton, Or , light com- 
pany. entered the building through an open 
window one night, and being drawn by 
suction under a belt leading to the big dy- 
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namo, stopped the machinery and put out 
all the lights in town. 


The Siberian Railroad. 


Europeans are watching the construction 
of the Trans-Siberian railway with special 
interest, for from many points of view it will 
be almost impossible to over-ra‘e its signifi- 
cance. The Trans Siberian will surpass in 
grandeur, as in the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted, every kind of existing track, for 
neither the Central Pacific, which is only 
6,000 kilometres long, nor the railroad sys- 
tem of Hindostan, nor the Canadian Pacific 
will bear comparison with it when it has 
been completed. 

All sorts of natural difficulties will have 
to be encountered and surmounted. In 
certain parts mountains have to be pierced 
and ravines ani very broad and rapid rivers 
have to be bridged. for while in the West 
there is a series of interminable plains, in 
the east, toward Lake Baikal and beyond 
this sheet of water, the railroad encounters 
the massive chain of the Zablonoi, Other 
difficulties are furnished by the climate, 
which in the region beyond Tomsk some- 
times covers the ground with snow several 
yards deep, and this, often in the form of a 
fine dust, shifts about the entire country. 
Consequently it will be necessary to protect 
the railroad with palisades and plantations, 
and even with ramparts made of blocks of 
snow soldered together with water. Finally, 
it is only possible to work on the construc- 
tion about four months a year. 

It was reckoned that for the execution of 
a single section—viz., that of Kolyvane to 
Irkutsk —95,000 workmen and 5,00u horses 
were needed, and of these the countryside 
could barely furnish a third. Quite apart 
from the commercial advantages to Siberia 
itself, it is claimed that Russia will become’ 
the intermediary between Europe and the 
countries of the far East, such as China and 
Japan. At the present moment the passage 
by the Suez canal to Shanghai occupies 
forty-four days and that by the trans-Can- 
adian route thirty-four. Oaly twenty days 
will be taken to reach that city by the 
Trans-Siberian. This new railroad should 
monopolize the tea and silk trades, which 
form two-thirds of the Chinese exports, and 
it will open up a vast stretch of country to 
commerce. 
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New Books. 


One of the volumes of Cassell’s Union 
Square library is John Bull & Co., by that 
witty and observing Frenchman, Max O'Rell. 
In this he gives his opinion of John Bull 
and his colonies and relatives, as Canada, 
Australia, India, South Africa, United 
States, etc. Another book of this series is 
At Heart a Rake, an English story by 
Florence Marryat. (The Cassell Publish- 
ing Co., 31 East 17th street, N. Y.) 


The Belles Lettres series comprises a large 
number of small volumes each of which 
contains an essay by a writer of ability on 
a literary, political, or sociological subject 
They are bound in white with designs and 
lettering in silver. Three of these volumes 
are: Why Americans Dislike England, 
by Prof. George Burton Adams, of Yale 
university; The Higher Education as a 
Training for Business, by Harry Pratt 
Judson, and Zhe Origin, Meaning, and 
Application of the Monroe Doctrine, by 
John Bach McMaster. (Henry Altemus, 
Philadelphia.) 


The Regicides : A Tale of Early Colonial 
Times, by Frederick Hull Cogswell, is an 
absorbing story of Puritan New England, 
dealing largely with actual historical char- 
acters and events, the action centering in 
the flight and pursuit of Generals Whalley 
and Goffe, signers of the death- warrant of 
Charles the First. The book sheds new 
light on the social and political conditions 
of the period, and interests all lovers of his- 
torical fiction. (The Baker & Taylor Co, 
New York. 12mo., $1.50.) 


Literary Notes, 


Silver, Burdett & Co, have issued “A 
Handbook of Vocal Music” by John W. 
Tufts. Written by the author of two of 
the most successful public school music 
systems, a widely known teacher and com- 
poser, the book contains the results of deep 
pedagogical study and musical ability of 
rare order, For the last forty years Mr. 
Tufts has been teaching teachers. He 
knows fully their needs and their limitations 
and kas produced for them a book which 
will serve as a guide and standard for pro- 
gressive public school music work. 


The O.tober Forum will contain, under 
the caption “ What Free Coinage Means,” 
four noteworthy articles on the silver ques- 
tion : “‘ Compulsory Dishonesty,” by Hon 
Benjamin Harrison; * Free Coinage and 
Life- Insurance Companies,’ ” by John A. 
McCall, president of the New York Life 
Insurance Company ; “Free Coinage and 
Trust Companies, ’ by Edward King, presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company ; and 

“Free Coinage and Farmers,” by John M. 
Stahl, secretary of the Farmers’ National 
Congress. 


Two interesting stories for the young are 
promised for immediate publication by A 
C, McClurg & Co. Miss Margaret Bouvet 
writes a pathetic tale of French child-life 
entitled Pzerrette, while Miss Liljencrantz 
Writes a story of the doings of some boys 


and girls, entitled The Scrape that Jack 
Built, 


The value as a whole of the selecticns 
presented in the ‘ Library of the World's 
Best Literature,” (91 Fifth avenue, N. Y.), 
lies in the fact that they have not onl, been 
approved by such discriminating editors as 
Charles Dudley Warner, Professor Mabie, 
editor of /he Outlook, and other critical 
judges, but they have also been passed upon 
by an advisory board from the leading 
Ameri an universities. This would seem to 
argue that the selections are thoroughly re- 
presentative of different nations and 
periods. Besides this the extracts are ac- 


companied And explained by numerous 
critical and biographical essays contributed 
by over three hundred distinguished writers 
in this coun ry and Europe. The work is 
in thirty volumes, the first two of which will 
be ready for subscribers October 1. 


Henry Holt & Co., have nearly ready a 
systematic French Grammar, particularly 
full in syntax, by Prof. Louis Bevier, of 
Rutgers college. Numerous human and 
interesting exercises by Dr. Thomas Logie 
have been included. 


The latest additions to the Eclectic Eng- 
lish Classics (American Book Co.) are 7 he 
Auiobicgraphy of Benjamin Franklin. 
Homer's Iliad, translated by Alexander 
Pope, and The Princess, a medley by Al- 
frc.d Lord Tennyson. This series now in- 
cludes the long list of standard works re 
quired for college entrance examinations, 
The books represent a wide range of litera- 
ture and the purest models of style, and are 
adapted for home reading as well as for 
school use. 


The Peter Paul Book Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y., have published W. T. Hornaday’s 
book, entitled 7he Man Who Becamea 
Savage. For some time this ran in the //- 
lustrated Express as a serial and was cer- 
tainly a most successful one. The book 
contains thrilling descriptions, humorous 
situations, ard vivid and dramatic portrayal 
of scenes and incidents, 


George Kennan has written three short 
stories for the coming volume of $7. Nicho- 
fas. One is call:d “ How the Bad News 
Came to Siberia,” and describes how Mr. 
Kennan and his comrades, while at work 
on the Russian Overland Telegraph, re- 
ceived news of the completion of the At- 
lantic cable. This, of course, ruined and 
brought to a sudden stop the enterprise in 
which they were engaged. Another story, 
called “‘ My Narrowest Escape,” is an ac 
count of an exciting adventure in Russia. 
The first of the stories will appear in the 
November S¢. Nicholas. 


What is right in the great gold and silver 
controversy, and how shall the voter cast 
his vote so as to be of the most value to 
himself, his people,and his country? These 
are the questions that are now pre eminent- 
ly before the American nation. Any book 
that brings the subject with all its circum- 
stances and consequences cl¢ arly be‘ore the 
American voter is a benefactor. Such a 
book is Free Silver and the People, by C. 
M, Stevans, author of “ Bryan and Sewall 
and the Great Issue of 1896.” It is issued 
by F. Tennyson Neely, 114 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 


Mr. William George Jordan has resigned 
his position as editor of Current Literature. 
He will for a time devote himself to origin- 
al literary work and to the completion of 
Jordan's Guide to Poetry and Prose. 
Toward this monumental work, which in- 
volves the complete indexing, by subject or 
important word, of the principal anthologies, 
books of readings and recitations, school 
readers, and collections of selections pub- 
lished in America and Great Britain, 125,- 
ooo references have already been gathered. 


A New Practical Arithmetic has just 
been issued by the Practical Text Book Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. This book combines 
both mental and written arithmetic. The 
definitions ere short and simple, the meth- 
ods of operation clearly explained, ard a 
solution of one problem is given under each 
subject. The work begins with the read- 
ing and writing of numbers. and includes 
all of the usual operations in arithmetic, 
special attention having been given to sub- 
jects used in business life and to practical 
short methods. 








meander . 


A 


es Ask for it 
Rad the next time 
Y oe that you buy a 


BIAS VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDING. 


The featherbone flares and stiffens—the 
bias velveteen wears as only an S. H. & M. 
can wear. Especially suited for silk or 
wool petticoats. 


If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labeis and materials mailed ro 
* Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” anew 72 

book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ ome 
jowedl, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 

S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 








A Skin of Beauty is a J oy Forever 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, 2MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Cesena, Moth. Pateh- 






a and 
pr ee Skin Diseases, 
mone and every blem- 
om “f= ish on beauty ; 
% dene and defies detec 
—_ BED tion. On its vir 
meme tues it has stood 
2a< the test of 46 
x ears—no other 


—and is s0 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
yo ll 1-—~ 

~~ phy 0 cou 
terfeit of similar 
name. The dis- 
yy Dr, L. 
A. 5a » Said to 


ladies will use them, I recommend ‘ 

as the least harmful of all skin preparations.” See 
bottle will last six months using it every A 
ne Subtile removes superfluous hair without i 


to the skin. 
i PeRD. T. HOPKINS, a ge 37 Great Jones 8t. 
For sale by all Pekan ts and Fancy Goods ys lers 
i _ — the ue anada and Barepe. 
found in N. City at R. ac ‘a Srernte, 
Eitrich’ 8, —, 8, Laat other Fancy Goods 
tar-Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Rewerd tor 
arrest ond be proof of any one selling the same. 


FL AGS! 20" 


Address : 
OAK HALL CO., 
Boston, - Maxs. 





Successor to 
G. W. Simmons & Co. ” 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 

The apectal, and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mee anical —— to 
insure an artistic success and permanen 

Having every facility for this class of work Ican 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W.d. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. N.Y. 


BUCKEYE | Bec FOUNDRY 


fenoniseeeiss BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name thir 








f _ ing. id 


DELFINO? & Rv. Tse" 


Deacriptien and prices on application 


SOCCCHH. 


At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 8t. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
eee 
EADERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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Speaking of the financial question one of : 
the po bel said scents that the voter Interesting Notes. 
should not trust to what other men said, 
but should read for himself. This is good 
advice. One will not lack information on 
any point of this great subject if he reads 
the books issued by F. Tennyson Neely. 
114 Fifth avenue, N. Y. There are several 


Bamboo is of universal use in China. 
The windows are delicate lattice work of 
bamboo, and the furniture is of slender 
bamboo, bent and curled, and plaited. The 
water-bucket is a good big stalk, sawed off 

just below the joint, and made as deep as 
a er ual te ai is needed above it. For a bottle a slender 
follows: Sound and Solid Money—The piece is taken and treated in the same way. 
Salvation of Our National Honor ; Free If, in the confusion of building, a knife 1s 
Silver and the People—Silver vs. Gold, mislaid, a good sharp edge of a bamboo is 
the campaign hand-book; Zhe Nation's taken, and it does just as well for every- 
: Ae eget thing, except cutting bamboo, as if it were 

Greatest Problem, giving the strongest ar- Sheffield 1. hil | 
guments on both sides. Then there is a|> ©“ ae. wees See: wena i 
substantially bound volume entitled One of kept off by — 0 _ tender shents 
the People, giving the life and speeches of = a Oke ron AS Gree, aan 

William McKinley and a brief sketch of SOR SSR Sas Gapeeays. 
Garret A. Hobart. The author, Byron 
Andrews, has done his work thoroughly 
and well. The book is well illustrated. It 
is bound in bluecloth with a gorgeous eagle 

and flag design on the cover. 


A new and powerful! searchlight has been 
invented for the purpose of simplifying 
searchlight operations on board ship. It 1s 
portabie, and may be packed in a box when 
not in use, It can be attached in less than 


A Short History of Cheap Music as a minute. Its weight is just below fifteen 
exemplified in the records of the house of |POUNds, and it can be handled with the 
Novello, Ewer & Co., of London and New | 8reatest ease or suspended from a chain 
York, is a little book that will interest a| 294 operated by the officer on watch. Its 
wide circle of readers. It has portraits of | Peculiar feature is that it does not dazzle the 
Vincent Novello, J. Alfred Novello, and | Sight of the operator. None of its beams 


Henry Littleton, and a preface by Sir George | 2° wasted, and it gives a high degree of 
Grove, D.C.L. concentration of light rays upon the object 


on which they are girected. The instrumeut 
In the Heroes of the Nations Series will | 22S both automatic and hand feed, and the 


be issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons The focussing arrangement is very simple. It 


he <h | Shows small objects, such as a buoy, three- | 
Life of Cavetapior Columnien, ey Wash quarters of a mile off, while it makes sails | 


ington Irving, abridged by the author; 
Robert the Bruce, and the Struggle for 
Suet Satspentanhe a — The successful management of the school 


will b: published The Story of Bohemia, without the a:d of the Automatic Program 


visible three miles away. 


by C. Edmund Maurice; The Story of Can Signaling clock will soon be regarded as | 


“ete ¢ impossible by every progressive school. 
pe a | Aetbgmme y Bl wary of the! as this modern school appliance is finding 
~ . its way into many schools and colleges, 1t 


is forcib.y demonstrating its pedagogical 
value. To see it working and see the 
scholars movirg like a lot of soldiers on 
dress parade, with promptness and pre- 


The literary history of the nine eenth cen 
tury presents no more interesting or sug- 
gestive study than the development of the 
mind and art of Alfred Tennyson. A book | ~. ~ Th h 
that promises to throw much light upon | C'S!0M, 1S to appreciate it. fhe ume has 
this is the new edition of Tennyson’s Prén. | Sone by when it makes no difference if a 
cess (D. C. Heath & Co.) edited with notes | “/48s receives a little more or a little less 
and introduction by Mr. Andrew J. George, than ics allotted time, for these irregularities 
M. A. Mr. George's point of view is purely | 5@V¢ @ decided detrimental effect on dis- 
literary. He makes Tennyson his own inter- cipline and system, whereas the Automatic 


“wag eee -< | Program Clock promotes discipline and sys- 
cn 7 eae = seca — tem. The Frick Program Clock, manufac- 


tured by Fred. Frick, Waynesboro, Pa., 


Dr. Charles C. Abbott's books on birds | !5 in successful use in many of the leading 
are especially full and delightful studies. schools and colleges of the United States 
Birdland Echoes, his latest book, is pub- and Canada. Among recent schools 
lished by the J B Lippincott Company. equipped with this clock are the following : 


It is illustrated with minute care by Wm, | !ndiana state normal school, Indiana, Pa , 
Everett Cram, a fellow bird-lover. Franklin & Marshall college, Lancaster, Pa., 


Ithaca high school, Ithaa, N. Y., New 
Girls’ high school, Reading, Pa., New high 
school, Scranton, Pa., high schools at Se- 
dalia and St Joseph, Mo., State normal 


Those in charge of the monument to be 
erected to the memory of Eugene Field 
have decided to issue a handsome souvenir 
volume of the post to be called “ Field's school, Warrensourg, Mo., Brearly school, 
Flowers.” Sxteen of Field’s most fam- Lid., 17 W. 44th St, N. Y. city, Dr. Sach’s 
ous poems are to appear in the book. It| Girls’ school, 166 W. 59th Su., N. Y. city, 
will be printed on plate paper, contain a Penns) lvan:a Institution for the Ed cation 
fine portrait of the author, and is to be in of the Blind, Philadelphia, Pa. 
closed in illuminated covers. The illustra- UL-T 4 Babi 
tions to the poems will be full-page and Spee Sas. ; 
marginal by well known artists, It will | are not desirable in any home Insufficient 
sell for the nominal sum of one dollar, and | nourishment produces ill-temper. Guard 
it is hoped that the volume at this price will | agaisst fretful children by feeding nutritious 
realize about $10,000 for the monument |and digestible food. The Gail Borden 
fund, to which the entire proceccs of the | Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the most 
book will be devoted. su-:cessful of all infant foods. 


Why 


Do people buy Hood's Sarsaparilla in prefer- 
ence to any other,— in fact almost to the exclu- 
sion of all others? 

Because they know that Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla cures when others fail. 

The question of est is just as positively de- 
cided in favor of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as the 
question of comparative sales. Remember, 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. #1. 
P Prepared only by Cc. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mas 33. 


cure Liver Ti asy t 
Hood’s Pills take, easy meseuan ae. 














BOVININE 


The only Raw Food. 
Builds up bone and 


. 
‘muscle, creating new 


blood daily. 


AT ALL DRUCCISTS. 





DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalFoundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 





This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


380 cents a Year. 





The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 2sc. 
each. 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 


E L. KELLOGG & CO, New York & Chicago. 
THIN FACES foe ctenea. an rs) 





wrinkles and blemishes cmathenige by John 
H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N. Y., Inventor 
Facial Soap. 150 page book aS a stamp. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. Louis 





During the Teething Period. 
WED 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootninc Syrup has beer used for : 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLION> of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the ‘CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for “* Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 








Se take no other kind. Twenty-five USED EVERY WEEK- “DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY 





SAT: SUN 
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named, and the names, when pronounce- | 
| able are not easily forgotten. But their 
| names serve a better purpose than mere or- 
nament. As there is a considerable differ- | 
| ence in altitude, latitude, soil, vegetation, 

| breed or care of sheep, there is a very no- 

| ticeable difference in the wool, and the rep- 

| utation of the station has no little influence 

| 01 the price of the respective clips. In the 

| English trade reviews, or orices current, 

| the names of the stations of Australia be- | 
| come as familiar to a large business class 

| 4s are the names of the nations of the globe 





HEMSTITCHED SHEETS 
AND PILLOW CASES. 





















Made of a superior grade, stand- 
ard, linen-finish Muslin, with hand- 
drawn hemstitching. The Sheets 
are 2'%4 by 2% yards and the Pillow 
Cases are 22% by 36 inches. We 
will express a set (a sheet and two 
pillow cases) to any address upon 
receipt of 










$1.68. 


We pay the expressage. 
This is an cogetenty that is 
seldom offered. oney refunded 
if goods are not satisfactory. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Dry Goons. PHILADELPHIA. 





In order to advertise Monarch bicycles 
more effectively in 1897 than ever before, 
the Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. has inaugu- 
rated a fprize competition for the best or- 
iginal designs for Monarch advertisements. 
The competition is open to the world and 
will close Nov. 30. As soon thereafter as 
possible the committee on awards will ren- 
der their decision. First prize, $100 Mon 
arch bicycl:; second prize, $80 Monarch 
bicycle, and third prize, $60 Defiance bi- 
cycle. For particulars governing compe- 
tition address the Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co., 
Lake, Halsted, and Fulton Sts., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of Amer- 
ican Authors (G. P. Putnam's Sons) series 
for 1896 includes Emerson, Bryant, Pres- 
cott, Lowell, Simms, Walt Whitman, Haw- 
thorne, Audubon, Irving, Longfellow, 
Everett, and Bancreft. 


The Biggest Farms in the World. 


Some of our far Western ranches are still 
pretty large, but the Australian “ station” 
has nothing to equal it on this side of the 
globe. An Oregonian paper thus describes 
some of these “stations.” “One James 
Tyson has about 3,000,000 acres, or a ter- 
ritory nearly as large as three states like 
Rhode Island, one and one-half Delawares, 
or even one-third the size of Vermont, or 
one-seventeenth the size of lowa_ He has 
nearly 1,000,000 sheep or the equivalent in 
cattle. One Mr. McCaughey has one station 
of 1,014 800 acres, with some 300,000 
sheep. James Wilson has 340,000 acres, 
Or just 1,000 square miles, in one station, 
and over 400,000 sheep. I have a friend in 
the interior, whom I visited recently, who 
has 500,000 acres and 500,000 sheep. One 
can drive 100 miles on a straight line on 
his estate. Of this 500,000 acres, 70,000 
are freehold, and the rest is leased from the 
government of New South Wales on long 
time for a definite annual rental. I have 
another friend, a member of the New South 
Wales parliament, who holds 240,000 acres 
in Queensland on long lease, at an annual 
rental of one farthing, or one-half cent, per 
acre. Recently the government sunk an 
artesian well on this land that flows 3,000,- 
000 gallons per day, according to news- 
Paper reports. Most of this station, 1 am 
informed, is good land. All these stations, 
like the petty dukedoms of Europe, are 





| fectly natural that this should be so. 
| literature which has been the result of ex- | 


to the average educated man.” 


Fascination of Polar Expeditions. 


“With all its danger and suffering no 
tield of adventure seems to be more fascin- 
ating than the polar regions, and it is per- | 
The | 


| peditions to the poles abounds in details of | 
personal experience, as well as of valuable | 
| contributions, tending to widen the scope of | 
| geographic ard scientifickno #ledge. These | 
| details exert a powerful effect on the imag- | 
ination. Each successive story possesses | 
its individual charm, and all of them are | 
calculated to engage the attention and stim- | 
ulate the natural craving for adventure as | 
well as desire to solve the probleins of the | 
Arctic and Antarctic circles, 

“The reports of Parry and Loss; the! 
search for Sir John Franklin’s party ; the 
success of McClintock in clearing up the 
mystery surrounding the fate of Franklin's | 
party, which enlisted the sympathies of the 
civilized world for more than a generation ; 
the fascinating story of Dr. Kane’s experi- | 
ence; :he Peterman expedition; those of | 
Captains Hall and Nares, of Lieutenant De | 
Long and the loss of the Jeannette ; the | 
Greely seach and suffering ; the Peary ex- 
perience in Greenland, the Jackson survey 
of Franz Josef Land, down to the present 
report from Dr. Nansen are all chapters in 
the wonderful and baffling romance of the | 
North Pole for the past seventy years. l 
While the details furnish a story of suffer- | 
ing, of death, and of baffled efforts, it is 
nevertheless a record of triumph and o 
steady advancement to ward the goal, which 
will be finally reached there is little doubt.” 
—The Sun, Baltimore. 


Li and the Anti-Railway Spooks. 


In a letter from China last summer I told 
the story of the first railway that was laid 
in that country, and how the government | 
bought it and tore it up because it interfered | 
with the passage through the air of Fung- 
Shuy, the spirits of the dead, that are | 
always present and exercise an omnipotent | 
power over the affairs and destinies of 
mortals. 

This superstition cost the: government | 
$1,500,000, and Li is supposed to share it | 
with the rest of his race. But he seems to | 
have recovered somewhat, for when he 
was talking with General Wilson about 
the plan for the construction of sev- 
eral lines of road in China he was asked 
what they are going to do about the Fung- 
Shuy. The old man laughed and retorted : 
“ They will have to take care of themselves. 
We need the railroads more than the Fung- 
Shuy.” | 

Some years ago, when he constructed a | 
telegraph line between Tien-Tsin and Pekin, | 
the wires and the poles were frequently cut | 
down, and he was put to a great deal of 
trouble and expense keer ing them in repair 
Finally he sent for the magistrates of all 
the villages along the route and told them 
that the mischief must stop. They replied 
that it was done by the Fung-Shuy. 

“ All right,” replied the viceroy; ‘‘if the 
Fung-Shuy cut another wire or pull down 
another pole I will hang the magistrate of 
the nearest village.” 

There was no more interference with the 
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MAEORRACTY 


The BeS¥ Tonic 


than which there is none so 
pure, so full of food and 
strength, so sleep-produc- 
ing. At druggists. 


MOTHERS 
KNOW 


that there are certain epoch 
points in every human life 
when nature calls for assist- 
ance. The babe before it is 
born asks her for strength 
and nutriment, while, after 
it is born, it requires in the 
sweet stream it craves, pow- 
er to grow, healthful repose 
and easily digested food. 
She can provide all this if 
she takes 
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telegraph after that.—CAzcago Record. 
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COMPANY 


WANTED 


Competent Club Agents 
[ladies or men or girls or 
boys] to get orders for our 
celebrated goods. Good 
Incomes made. BIG 
PRESENTS with every 
sale. 3% lbs. Fine Fam- 
ily Teas by mail on receipt 
of $2.00. Good asand 
Coffees 25c. per lb. Send 
this “ad” and 16 cents in 
stamps and we will mail 
you a % lb. sample best 
'T imported, any kind, and 
full particulars. 


THE GREAT AMERIOAN TEA O0,, 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 289. New YorK. 
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VERTICAL PENMANSHIP > ay 


. 
The Educational System. ©) or any girl 


By ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. In the remotest hamlet, or any teach- ® 









- or official anywhere, can secure of 


TEN NUMBERS. ae a 
— - Mies * © reduced prices and singly o ynw€E © 
A Course of Study in Vertical ‘Writing mailed to Teachers on application. 6 School Books Y 


— = of all Publishers —< 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, ©) aod nen af come pt ©) 


catalogue /ree, if you mention this ad. 







67 Fifth Avenue, 202 Devonshire Street, 110 Wabash’ Avenue, Hinds & Noble, (\ 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. SG \O ~~ New York City \C) 





COO 








GIFFORD’S ELEMENTARY | 
LESSONS IN PHYSICS. .... | 


Unanimously recommended by the Board of Supervisors ; 
unanimously recommended by the Committee on Text-books ; 
unanimously adopted by the School Committee, June 30, 
1896, for use in all the Grammar Schools of the City of 
Boston. Gifford’s Physics has also been recently adopted 
for the Cities of New York, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Jersey City 
and other important cities. The teachers like this book. 

Examination copy sent for 30 cents. Every Reader 


THOSIPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, of this paper who has not our catalogue oi 


teachers’ helps, should send a card asking 
BOSTON, > - CHICAGO. for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 
E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N, V 


GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 
OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON MAS 5 _ 




















eae will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 & ¢E- loth Street, N. ¥., 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School and Miscellaneous Books, wherever 








published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. Supplying schools with books a 
specialty. Catalogues of, and estimates for, School and Library Books on application. 





GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. Correspondence-Study. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” | The University of Chicago 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and Son ft. 

w * offers instruction by corres ndence in many de- 

sv 3 a type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half Teather binding. Pric e reduced partments, including Pedagogy, Literature, 
Mathematics, Languages. story ete. 

POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by 

The best translations, convenient in form, exceptionally handy for the pocket, printed frem clear type on | COFTespondence, but credit will be given for courses 


fine paper, attractively and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid $y cents each. Send for catalogue and | Completed by examination at The University, and thus 
clrowlare for the Mc Kay publications. Ask your bookseller. f 9 the time of required residence may be shortened. Work 


may be commenced at any time. 
DAVID Mc KAY, Publisher, 23 Scuth 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Special circulars sent on application to THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Division F), The Correspond- 
ence-Study Dept., CHICAGO. 








A NEW PAPER. 


VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER, ¢ 0. 4 


Size, 7x8 1-2. 
1000 SHEETS TO REAM—AT 60 CENTS, NET. - - - = Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 











“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 


MB suit Premier 'P'ypewriters, | esi 


eROee Reeeeees Hardened and Tem- 

Bim n 0-8 > 
Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. sacl eliaiiee Exampenae . “i 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? foose in pocket. "Welglis 5,02 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 








Buy of dealer. Sample on receipt 
ciPGe sent on recelptor 142 cent stamp 
adées: THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, | Perv'sictrsencrowraneel.””° 
Branch Qione eT UES ™ «Syracuse, N. Y., U. S, A.|2298 arch Sues, | Puatetptie re 
















Special Terms to Schools, Agents Wanted. 
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— Wii |New Arithmetics 
New Books | Seeks: Nr Sete tens 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D., 
Superintendent of Philacelphia Public Schools. 
eW é () \ ‘THESE books are entirely new and are based upon the prin- 
ciples which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always 





popular and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of 
contents and in grading they are carefully adapted to mod- 
ern requirements. 





wn ane WIDE AWAKE. 
NEW CENTURY BUSY WORK. what the Primary Teachers . 


Have Been Looking For, Entirely New. 17 Distinct different sets in 


boxes High Art Illustrations, Mailing prices, r5c., 20c., 25c. New Gramma rs 


MORSE SPELLER. By Samvet T. Dutton, Supt. of Schools, Brookline, 


Mass. The correlation of spelling with other subjects. Mailing price, 30c. First Lessons in English Grammar 
E PRIMER. ‘oO prece 01 ‘s Fai ale an ‘a Composi i 
—_ limited. ardent (eR my PMiailing = Big A.--4 — and ’ tion . 
THOMPSON’S FAIRY TALE AND FABLE. 4 pioncer Welsh’s Practical English Grammar 


Book of High Art in Primary Reading. Illustrated with Reproductions 
from Great “Artists, Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, Van Marcke, Troyon, and| By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A.M., Ph.D., 


others. Mailing price, 42 cents, rincipal of Bloomsburg, Pa., State Norma! School, 


NATURE’S BYWAYS. By Neviie Watton Forp, Natural Science ‘Taase are new books which strike the happy mean be- 
for Primary Pupils; beautifully illustrated by reproductions from Great tween Language Lessons and Technical Grammar. 
Artists ; Literature, a Juvenile Poem. Mailing price, 40 cents. They treat the English Language asa living growing means 


of expression with logical definite development. 
PHONETIC READER. By Cuas. W. Deane, Ph.D. Easy and ‘ 


Rapid Method for Teaching Reading. High Art Illustrations, Choice 
Literature. Mailing price, 40 cents, 


a 
ERMAN LITERATURE. 4 choice selection ¢ ‘ 
cans & ¢ from best authors, in — for PR me pnt New Spelling Books 


Mailing price, 40 cents, 
A NATURE CALENDAR. By Tuomas E, Tuompson, Indispensable The Primary Word Builder 


Memorandum book for students of Rossey and Nature. English and Scien- 
tific names of Flowers, Trees, Birds, etc., with space for data cc vering four The Advanced Word Builder 


_ years. Mailing price, 35 cents. By A J BEITZEL. A.M 
NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. Best in use, | Superintendent of the Pablic Schools ot Cumberland County, Pa. 


Prices lower. Utility greater. In blocks of 50 outline Maps, two sizes, 
Mailing price, 30 cents. A large list all grades in preparation. 


——EPOCH HIGHER GRADE BOOKS IN PREPARATION,—— 





WO consecutive, logical, systematic Spelling Books. 
Well printed. Illustrated. Bound in Cloth. 





Ogee nega | € 
nce HE MORSE COM PANY, _ CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 
Main Office: 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





© DIXON’S AMERICAN Sxere 








o 





DIXON’S CARTERET N° 502 





Dixon's “Operator” No. 300. 


The three pencils above are having a wide sale to schools all over 
the country. The Sketcuinc is the softest; the Operaror is the 
next hardest—the CarTeRET is the hardest of the three. They all 
have extra large diameter leads. The quality is first-class. They are 
extra soft for sketching and mark deliciously smooth and velvety. 


* 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM MEN- 
TIONING THE NAMEG.......c.ccccssssssssscsessesesesees 
IF YOUR STATIONER DOES NOT KEEP 
THEM, MENTION THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
AND SEND 16 CENTS FOR SAMPLEG............ 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





SES RSE EROS Os eA eR: 
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SPECIAL.... 


TRADE SCHOOL DISCOUNT 


ON ° 


TRADE SCHOOL TOOLS....... 








—. 
$ upon” § HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
om é 209 BowERY New York. 





SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. mmm | BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
3 


523 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Ta" devote ourselves to supplying schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities with apparatus for the lecture room and labora- 
tory. Twelve awards given us at the World’s Fair for Appar- | CHEMICAL 
atus speak sufficiently of its quality. APPARATUS 
2 
n 
Send us a list of apparatus desired and we willfurnishest'mates. | and CHEMICALS ° 


Mention yr yo ee when | COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS. 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 


QUEEN & C0., Inc. .«Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. Y. Office, 116 Fulton St. 


THE NATIONAL COURSE IN PHYSICS 


as Recommended by THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. New Normal School Retort. 














inti Send for our supplement containing normal schoo! 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Apparatus for apparatus. Full Catalogues turnished on receipt of 


this course; also Illustrated and Descriptive Cata- | © sets for postage. 


logues of Chemical and Bacteriological Laboratory Sup- ESTABLISHED 1851. 


is EIMER& AMEND, 
FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL CO., 205-211 Third Ave., 


BOSTON & CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
Criterion Projection Lantern riecit'iamp A 


























Mariotte Bottle, 5053. 











Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 





X-Ray or Crookes Tube Neg- | 


atives are providing a wonder- 

ful set of illustration in Physiology. 

We control negatives of several prom- 

j _ inent scientists and are making many 
Lantern Slides {rom them suitable 
for use in any of our lanterns and ster- 
eopticons. 

Projection Lanterns from $18 up. 

Triple Stereopticon for projection 











o' views in the 


Se i he Science Apparatus. 
50 Bromfield ao -  _ernee. MASS, | J. B. COLT & Co., 








33-39 So. Tenth St., "PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALFRED Bh, ROBBINS Co., 
512 Locust Street, a ne - ST. LOUIS, M A > a i a 59 om Av., New York. (Successors to Science Dept. National Sch'l Furn’g Co.) 
126 Erie Co., Kan "g. , lcago, 

23 1-2 Marietta street, -- ATLANTA, GA. 131 Post St., San Francisc>, Cal. Tr x1 on at the Highes Emeiency. 





Works and Salesroom—1 49-151 E. Huren St., 
Cc ILL 


Physical, School +» Test Apparatus, “2a sitaeson 


GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE |= 


















We manufacture Apparatus used for illustration and 


study of physical science in colleges and schools. GEOGRAPHICAL 
We have added many new pieces to our list, and APPLIANCES 
are always ready to make new Apparatus to order. [=| 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 


Send for our New Catalogues of Test Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus, Etc. 352 WASHINGTON ST. 


BOSTON MASS. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS ESTABLISHED 1850. — 
: ' : RREADERS will confer a favor by men- 

Cypress Street, Brookline, Mass. tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
Electrics over Huntington Ave, to Cypress Street. 














municating with advertisers. 
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The Harvard Course. 


The National Course. 
Laboratory and Experimental Work. 


Chysical, Scientific 
and ‘Cheenlical Apparatus 


New Illustrated Catalogue free to Science Teachers. 


ZIEGLER ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


(Successors to A. P. 


Gage & Son, and Ziegler Bros.) 


145 Franklin cor. Federal Sts., Boston. 


[Sole authorized makers of apparatus for Gage’s works on Physics, and Williams’ Chemical Works.} 





T" Largest School Specialty House in the Worl 


Established 
1889. 





All of our goods are made on sound, recognized psychological principles. 





Politico-Relief Maps. A mechanical paradox. 
Boundaries, Cities, Lakes. Mountains, and all po- 
litical features printed on the face of Relief Map. 
Full series. 

Teachers’ Anatomical Aid. World renowned, 
ten sheets 20x42, six manikins—life size. 

Progressive Reading and Number Study. 
Complete course in Elementary Reading, Word 
Building, Phonic Drill, Color, Time, Money, Art, 
Thought, Primary Science and Numbers.— —By 
Mary E, Burr. 

Swigerts’ Lunar-Tellurian. 
as iellurian, Lunarian or Globe. 

The Teacher’s Manual. 4 text-book on An- 


atomy, Physiology and Hygiere—to accompany 
the “* Anatomical Aid,” 


The Telluric Manral. 


of the Tellurian or Globes. 
Champion Pencil Sharpener. 


May be used 


A text-book on all uses 





The Roudebush Writing System. sian 
or Vertical. Complete in three numbers. Most 
practical and economical. Send for samples. 

Boyer’s Science Tablets. Adopted by Board 
of Education, Chicaso. Writing and Drawing 
Tablets in most convenient and economical form. 
Send for samples. 

Peerless School Registers. Registers espe- 
cially adapted for High Schools, Seminaries, or 
Common Schools. Send for sample sheets. 

Peerless Class Records. 

Peerless Report Cards. 

Examination, Practice, Writing and 
Drawing Papers. Send for samples 

Diplomas, Rolls of Honor, Certificates, 


Etc. Lithograph and printed forms, 
forms made. 


Dustless Floor Dress’ng Prevents dust while 
sweeping. 


Pocket forms. 


Special 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Send for samples, prices, and descriptive circulars. 





CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 


173-175 Fiery aqanve, 
Cuicaco 





The W. A. Olmsted Scientific Co 


F 215-221 Wabash Avenue, Chicage. 


IS PREPARED TO THOROUGHLY EQUIP 
WITH RELIABLE APPARATUS 














> 


Chemical, Physical, and 
Biological Laboratories. 





Uy SPECIALTIES L7e 


Physical Apparatus for Laboratory Work. 


Botanical and Entomological Supplies. 


| Walter Smith’s School Squares. 
Drawing Instruments. Microtomes. 


SEND FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. 





PUTS ANY KIND OF A POINT ON 
ANY KIND OF A PENCIL. 







can use it. 
Any Bevel or 
Length of Point. 





Hardened and Tempered Razor Steel, 
Simplest, strongest and most effective sharpener 
ever made, Can be carried loose in pocket 
Weighs }¢ oz. 


Buy of dealer. Sample on receipt of 15c. or 8 
2-cent stamps, 2 sharpeners will be sent on receipt 
of 14 2-cent stamps. Zvery Sharpener guaranteed, 


ABLE & WILLING M’F’G CO., 
2238 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Special Terms to Schools. Agents Wanted. 





J. M. OLCOTT,  seanquarrens ror 
W. & A. K. Jobnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 
AND ALL KINDS OF SCHUOL SUPPLIES. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


For School use as 
FLAGS! = a by State 
we Address: 


OAK HALL CO., 
Boston, - Mass. 


-—SPEAKERS— 
a Home and School. 

oe wet FREE. 
Rose 8t., N.Y. 

DIALOGUE S- 





Successor to 
G. W. Simmons & Co., 








Save Books......FRom WEAR AND TEAR—Inside and Out. 





SMALL OUTLAY—BIG RETURNS 
In Extra Life and Neatness of Boks. 


700 FREE TEXT Book SCHOOL BOARDS 


constantly using the 


Holden System » Preserving Books. 











Samples and Information Free. 





Consistingof Holden’s Adjusable Book Covers and 
Holden’s*Self Binders and Transparent Papet......... 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N. Y. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., P. 0. Box, 643-84. Springfield, Mass. 
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a Pure-Delicious-Nutritious.- 
: | The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


sug gl WALTER BAKER. & CO, LmezeD 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTERBAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 











For Vertical Writing, 
Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 


VERTICULAR aND- VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 








Me 


aa 


THE UNIT 
OF VALUE... 


IN TYPEWRITERS 
IS THE 


Remington 
“mite Standard... 








and Tested 
EVERY ONE KNOWS WHAT Of Excellence. 
IT REPRESEN IS—THE BEST 
WORK WITH LEAST LABOR, 
ENDURING SERVICE, UN- 
EQUALED CONVENIENCE. % 


THE 
NUMBER SIX MODEL 


BEARS THE STAMP OF UN- 
QUALIFIED PUBLIC APPRO- 


VAL 327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 


the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimulant, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says, “I have used it in my own case when 
suffering from nervous exhaustion, with 
gratifying results. I have prescribed it for 
many of the various forms of nervous de- 
bility, and it has never failed to do good.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, B. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 








‘Use any test you like 





and you will find the 


m4 Caligraph 


Superior 
to 


every 
other 





yy 







New Catalogue and pamphlets may be had on application 











AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


| 237 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 











NEW 


de SSTEREROOK S VERTICAL ape) 8 








For Vertical Writing. 


No. 556 Fine Points. 
You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ‘xew vor. 


Works: 
Camden, N. J. 


& ESTERBROOK a Cc 


No. 570 Medium Points. 





No. 571 Coarse Points. 











